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Railroaders Have 





A Word For It 


by Jack Maguire 


in Railway Progress 


apg the wandering raii:oad 
men who once drifted over the 
country from one job to another, de- 
veloped a picturesque language that 
has become a,part of the lore of the 
roaring road. Some words became 
common wherever the twin ribbons 
of high iron ran. Others remained 
confined to one section of the country, 
and sometimes to one railroad system. 
Today they’re still in use, at least on 
occasion, around switch shanties, bean- 
eries or anywhere that two or three 
railroaders get together. 

Steam locomotives seemed to lend 
themselves to almost limitless varia- 
tions in the idiom of the roundhouse. 
Under varying circumstances, and at 
different places, the steamer was a 
“jack, stack o’ rust, pot, mill, smoker, 
pig, kettle, tea kettle, hay burner or 
battleship.” The engineer might be a 
hogger, highball artist, hoghead or Big 
E. If he liked speed, he might be a 
“light throttle man” or a “speed 
demon.” His fireman was almost in- 
variably a “tallowpot” or “clinker 
boy.” 

To a railroader, a “G-man”’ is 
drunkard. This stems from Rule G, 
standard on all roads, which forbids 
the drinking of intoxicants. Stanaard 
treatment for a violator is to “pull the 
pin on him,” meaning to discharge 
him. This is a carry-over from the old 
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days when cars were equipped with 
link and pin couplers, and uncoupling 
was accomplished by pulling the pin. 
The official who disciplines an em- 
ployee always is a “brass hat” a 
term applied since Civil War days 
when the armies of both North and 
South operated large segments of 
railroad. 

Railroad “slanguage”’ often is _ in- 
dicative of how one class of employees 
feels about another. To the _ train 
crews, always trying to make sched- 
ules, the dispatcher is the “detainer.” 
Switchmen refer to the yardmaster as 
“ringmaster, big shot, scissor bill or 
king.” His office, from which come 
all orders for the switching of cars, is 
the “knowledge box” or “GHQ”. Brake- 
men and switchmen, envious of the 
desk-bound yard clerk, call him a 
“number dummy.” Outside yard clerks, 
working alongside crews in all sorts 
of weather, are affectionately known 
as “mudhops.” 

“Call on the carpet” is one railroad 
slang phrase that has been adopted 
by almost all industry. It originated 
this way. Railroad executives were 
among the first American business- 
men to establish attractive offices. 
Even when the industry was young, 
the top “brass hats” had offices with 
mahogany desks and carpeting on the 
floor. Such elegance did not extend to 
the offices where the clerks toiled, nor 
to the stations and shops. Thus, when 
an ordinary employee was called for 
a reprimand, it usually meant report- 
ing to an office with a carpet. To 
“call on the carpet” still stands for 
any occasion when an employee gets 
a lecture from a superior. 

A “thousand-miler” was a necessity 
to a generation of railroaders now 
gone. It was a term that boomers ap- 
plied to a shirt. It was usually made 
of black satin or percale, and it lasted 
a train or engine man about 1,000 
miles between trips to the laundry. 
Generally speaking, a day’s work was 
about 100 miles, so the boomer could 
figure on wearing a shirt ten days 
before sending it to the Jaundry or, 
as was usually the case, washing it 
himself. 

Many railroad slang terms have be- 
come a part of the language and are 
listed in dictionaries as acceptable to 
grammarians. One such is “tank 
town,” railroad slang for a town so 

















small that it was dominated by the 
trackside water tank. Nowadays any 
village may be a “tank town.” “Jerk- 
water,” another term often applied 
derisively to small towns, had a rail- 
road origin. In 1870 at Montrose, N.Y., 
the New York Central made the first 
installation of a track pan and scoop 
to permit locomotives to take water 
on the fly. Since these installations 
invariably were in tiny communities, 
and since they permitted locomotives 
literally to “jerk water” without stop- 
ping, a “jerkwater town” became any 
small village. 

Officially, the caboose is the way 
car, but hardly any railroader ever 
calls it that. It’s usually the “crummy,” 
although it may be the “dog house, 
hearse, ape wagon, cage, palace, 
shanty, bed house, library, chariot, 
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bouncer or hack.” In designating the 
caboose, railroad language sets a rec- 
ord for synonymous variants. There 
are at least a score of favorite names 
railroaders apply to the tail end car. 

Strangely enough, it is a rare rail- 
roader who will refer to himself or his 
occupational class with a slang term. 
An engineer is a “hogger’” to almost 
everyone, but never to himself or to 
another engineer. A conductor may be 
the “captain” or the “brains” to his 
crew, but he is never anything but a 
conductor when he talks of his job. 
In fact, railroad slang may be on its 
way out of the language. Except for 
old-timers who still like to talk the 
jargon of their boomer days, today’s 
railroader usually limits his slang to 
a couple of dozen words that are in 
common use on his particular road. 
Like the steam _ locomotive that 
spawned it, the sprightly and salty 
vocabulary of the high iron may be- 
long to an era of railroading that has 
ended. * 
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A Look at Canada 


Invited to speak to the Canadian Club 
in New York, CNR President Donald Gor- 
don reported on the Canadian economy. 


The Canadian National Magazine is published 
monthly by the Canadian National Railways. 
Any article may be reprinted, with credit, in 
full or in part. All correspondence should be 
addressed to: Editor, Canadian National 
Mogazine, 384 St. James Street W., Montreal. 
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OuR COVER 
Our cover picture is of a scole 
model that shows what the 
CNR Central Station area will 
look like in years to come. 
There's more about this plan in 
the article on pages 4 and 5. 
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GLOWING picture of Canada’s fu- 

ture was painted by CNR Presi- 
dent Donald Gordon in an address to 
the Canadian Club of New York. 

Describing his talk as “taking inven- 
tory” of Canada’s past development 
and its plans for the future, the Pres- 
ident told the audience of industrial 
and professional leaders that the coun- 
try’s economy must not be “either 
shooting upwards or plunging down- 
wards” to indicate economic health. 

“It may be—and certainly we have 
reason to hope—that we have learned 
more about living in what might be 
called a state of dynamic equilibrium,” 
the President said. “By this I mean a 
condition in which the industrial world 
is in the process of continuous creation 
with new firms and new products 
springing into existence while others 
fade away, with a constant flux both 
geographically and industrially in the 
labor force, while at the same time 
the sum total of economic activity, as 
measured by such indicators as gross 
national product in real terms, shows 
a gently rising characteristic consis- 
tent with the growth of population 
and productivity.” 

He pointed to the recent report of 
the Gordon Commission which forsees, 
barring a major war, that Canadians 
could reasonably look forward to hav- 
ing about two-thirds again as much 
real income, after income taxes, in 1980 
as they had in 1955. 

At the moment Canada is undergoing 
the biggest capital investment program 
in her history, the President continued, 
but questions were being asked as to 
whether this rate of expansion could 
continue “without a pause to consoli- 
date—or at least to catch our breath.” 

‘Despite economic opportunity 
knocking on so many doors, there 
comes a point when it is natural and 
perhaps prudent to say, for a little 
while at least, ‘let it knock.’” 

He had sensed this mood in man- 
agerial circles in Canada and felt that 
the need for consolidation and reap- 
praisal may have been an important 
factor in “the pattern of advance, 
pause and advance that has occasional- 
ly appeared in the post-war years.” 

Mr. Gordon contrasted the “reality” 
of Canada today with the “image” of 
Canada currently held by Americans 
according to a survey on American at- 
titudes towards vacations in Canada. 


The survey showed the average 
American pictured Canada as “a wild 
and primitive land personified both by 
King of the Royal Mounted and Na- 
nook of the North.” The majority of 
those questioned could name few of 
Canada’s largest cities. Quebec, to 
many, was a quaint French quarter 
of some other city, like the Vieux 
Carre of New Orleans. Dominant im- 
pressions of Canada were of cold and 
wilderness, of great open spaces, rug- 
ged terrain and “backwoods” settle- 
ments. But a more flattering view of 
the Canadian people was held — they 
were “conservative, clean, reserved, re- 
liable, courteous or honest.” 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that while 
Canada extends to the North Pole it 
has also areas almost sub-tropical in 
character and its southern-most tip is 
father south than the northern boun- 
dary of California. Three-quarters of 
all Canadians live between the same 
parallels of latitude as the people of 16 
American states. 

He said Canadians of three-quarters 
of a century ago had been preoccupied 
by the drive to the Pacific, but now 
the drive was towards the north coast 
“and I have no doubt in my own mind 
that it will continue to the very shores 
of the Arctic Ocean.” 

He suggested that the events of the 
past 20 years which would most im- 
press businessmen and industrialists 
would be “the rapid and broadly based 
development in Canadian energy re- 
sources, in the mining, manufacturing, 
construction and transport industries, 
in national production, consumption 
and trade, in population growth and 
finally in the development of a national 
consciousness.” 

Desnite their relative youthfulness 
in the community of nations, Mr. Gor- 
don said, Canadians had demonstrated 
that they are a “serious and respon- 
sible people”. 

“While we tend to avoid extremes, 
and prefer instinctively in most cases 
to find the middle of the road, that 
implies 1.» lack of moral courage. On 
the contrary, more stamina may be 
needed for the moderate course than 
for more exciting alternatives but our 
traditions and experience, both in con- 
quering the challenges of nature, and 
in molding the diversities of many hu- 
man types, have taught us to use pa- 
tience and moderation in our dealings 
with others.” ¥* 
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A Master Plan For Montreal 


Real estate specialists, planners, architects and consulting en- 


gineers have devised a plan for transforming CNR’s Montreal 


terminal area into one of the architectural wonders of the world. 


[prrans of a master plan that will 

eventually transform 21 acres of 
Montreal’s heartland into a striking 
business, commercial and entertain- 
ment centre have been made public by 
Donald Gordon, president of Canadian 
National Railways, and William Zeck- 
endorf, president of Webb and Knapp 
(Canada) Ltd. 

The plan, which embraces three 
blocks in the railway’s terminal area 
around Central Station, was formulat- 
ed by Webb and Knapp (Canada) Ltd., 
and submitted to CNR in accordance 
with an agreement announced in Octo- 
ber 1956. Mr. Gordon said the plan has 
been approved by the railway’s board 
of directors. 

The ultimate result of the plan will 
be a multi-level complex of buildings, 
transportation and parking facilities, 
banks, shops and restaurants rising 
over the tracks of the CNR in the area 
bounded by Cathcart, University, St. 
Antoine and Mansfield - Inspector 
Streets. 

About one-third of the property is 
earmarked for immediate development. 
CNR’s acceptance of the master plan 
provides for the leasing by Webb and 
Knapp (Canada) Ltd., of seven acres 
of the terminal area. 

The lease will be signed within three 
months, following which final construc- 
tion plans will be drawn. Work will 
get under way at an early date. Under 


N. J. MacMillan 


Creation of an outstanding development in the Central Station area has 
occupied the time of many CNR executives both active and retired. For 
30 years this development has been in the making, and the gentlemen 


S. W. Fairweather 


the agreement, construction of the 
block must be substantially completed 
within five years. 


This will become Place Ville-Marie, 
the name selected by Canadian Nation- 
al last year to commemorate the first 
settlement founded on the site of what 
is now Montreal. 


The most striking feature of this de- 
velopment will be a metal and glass 
skyscraper, in the shape of a cruciform 
550 feet high with 40 floors of office 
space. This structure, the largest and 
tallest in Canada will provide a total 
of 1,500,000 square feet of air-condi- 
tioned office space. There will be a 
separate lobby at the lower level for 
each of the four wings of the cruci- 
form. 

A spacious plaza will be reserved for 
pedestrian traffic. It will connect with 
St. Catherine Street by a tree-lined 
mall, extending the line of a widened 
McGill College Avenue and creating a 
vista terminating in the distance in the 
outline of Mount Royal. Place Ville- 
Marie will thus open the heart of the 
city to more light and air while at the 
same time unifying it. 

At the northern boundary of the 
plaza, along Cathcart Street, there will 
extend a row of modern shops and a 
promenade terminating in a _ small 
square with a theatre seating 700 per- 
sons. 


R. O. Stewart 


pictured above have f 


On the Mansfield side of the plaza a 
15-storey-air-conditioned office build- 
ing will be erected. Between this and 
the cruciform building in the centre of 
the plaza will be a sunken open air 
restaurant and skating rink. 


On the first level below the plaza will 
be a concourse of small shops, arcades 
and indoor restaurants. The second 
and third levels will provide parking 
space for 900 cars. Access to these 
parking areas and to the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel and Central Station en- 
trances will be from McGill College 
Avenue. 


The master plan takes into consid- 
eration the long-standing plans of the 
City of Montreal for the widening of 
McGill College Avenue, Cathcart, Mans- 
field and University Streets. It also an- 
ticipates the consolidation of certain 
land holding on these streets. 

The two blocks south of Dorchester 
Street will be developed eventually in 
keeping with Place Ville-Marie. Webb 
and Knapp (Canada) Ltd. will have no 
option or preference with respect to 
this property but will have equality of 
opportunity in submitting proposals 
for its development. Mr. Gordon ex- 
plained that the CNR was not commit- 
ted to following precisely the pattern 
outlined in the master plan for this 
area. 


Meanwhile, the master plan does 


G. F. Drummond 


d, with President Gordon, the leaders of the 





CNR team that has worked on negotiations and planning leading to the 
master plan now accepted by the company’s directors. First step in 
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An accurate indication of what the terminal area will look like in 
years to come is seen in this scale model of the proposed develop- 
ment that includes new buildings and even a port for helicopters. 


provide a carefully conceived guide to 
the future development of the two 
blocks south of Dorchester Street. It 
contemplates the following additional 
structures and facilities: 

1) A 20-storey air-conditioned office 
building fronting on Dorchester Street, 
between the Queen Elizabeth and the 
International Aviation Building. 

2) A large five-storey CNR general 
office building, fronting on Lagauche- 
tiere Street south of Central Station. 
This would accommodate the railway’s 
headquarters personnel. Beneath this 
structure and just above the railway 


tracks, the master plan calls for three 
parking levels, with space for 900 cars. 

3) A massive three-storey transpor- 
tation centre, occupying the entire 
block, south of Lagauchetiere Street. 
Purpose of this structure would be to 
integrate all rail, air, bus and automo- 
bile facilities in the terminal area. Its 
roof is designed to serve as a landing 
area for helicopters, with a waiting 
room and restaurant overlooking the 
heliport. Top floor of the building 
would house a 52,000-square-foot con- 
course, including space for shops and 
parking accommodation for automo- 


Two key figures in the terminal development, William Zeckendorf, 
left, president of Webb & Knapp (Canada) Limited, and CNR Presi- 
dent Donald Gordon appear pleased with appearance of the model. 


biles. Below this the plan provides for 
a 91,000-square-foot bus concourse and 
143,000 square feet of parking space. 
On the next storey down, a bus term- 
inal would occupy all 234,000 square 
feet of floor space. Vehicular ramps 
would take cars and buses off the 
streets, connecting the transportation 
centre directly with the city’s main 
traffic arteries. 

4) A two-way moving sidewalk, cap- 
able of handling 7,200 people per hour 
in each direction, running along the 
“spine” of the whole terminal area, 
joining all three blocks. Objective of 


(Please turn to Page 16) 


H. C. Greensides 0. M. Solandt L. E. Mitchell H. C. Friel 


ef the period of most spectacular growth, climaxing years of study 
aimed at finding the best possible means of utilizing this area, 
which contains some of the highest-priced real estate in Canada. 


the development was the Central Station itself. Then came the Inter- 
national Aviation Building and the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, which is to 
be opened early next year. The new plan is looked on as the coming 
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A Day 
At Camp 


The unique day camp at Sioux Lookout 


has been hailed as a possible model 


for similar activities throughout Can- 
ada, by Y.M.C.A. national president. 


Story and Pictures by Bill Smith 


The calm waters of Pelican Lake make an impressive 





background as Sioux lL ty 


s gather for the 


flag-raising ceremony that starts on summer's day. 


HE THREE surviving settlers 

crouched deep in the bushes watch- 
ing the marauding Indians sweep 
through the woods after them. There 
was little hope of escape now; all their 
companions had been herded into the 
council ring and only they remained. 
Soon they too would be caught and 
held for whatever fate awaited them 
at the hands of the invading Sioux. 

The scene of battle was the wooded 
bluff above the sparkling blue waters 
of Pelican Lake. On the other side, 
dancing in the summer haze, another 
mountain brooded on the scene. Named 
Sioux Lookout, this mountain had seen 
an earlier battle, between the braves 
of the Sioux and the Iroquois, and it 
gave its name to the town behind the 
bluff. 

But now the skirmish was over. The 
three settlers were caught and the 
battle scene was:-replaced by a more 
domestic one; lunch. Tomorrow the 
Indians would be Settlers and the war 
would continue unabated. These brave 
fighters are the children of Sioux Look- 
out and their battlefield is the Railway 
Y.M.C.A. daycamp on the shores of 
the Ontario Lake. 

The idea of a day camp for the child- 
ren of the area was the product of the 
fertile imagination of A. G. Morris, 
“Y” general secretary for the town. 
Mr. Morris recognized the need for a 
recreation program for the children of 
the town during the hot summer 
months, and a camp in the natural set- 


ting of this frontier land was the obvi- 
ous answer. 

The immediate problem facing the 
program was one of location. Mr. Mor- 





EDITOR'S NOTE — Railroaders have for 
years enjoyed the privileges of the 
Y.M.C.A., particularly as a home away 
from home. As the “Y"’ is conducting its 
annual membership drive during October, 
this article seems appropriate. Below is a 
recommendation from Vice President S. F. 
Dingle that CNR employees might con- 
sider “Y" membership a worthwhile 
investment: 
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ris felt that the best site would be as 
near the town as possible. An ideal 
place for the first year proved to be 
the bluff overlooking the lake and site 
of the CNR’s water tower. Mr. Morris 
took his proposal to the railway’s real 
estate department. The land was 
granted rent-free. 

Sioux Lookout is primarily a railroad 
community. The CNR, whose main 
east-west line runs through the town, 
employs the largest percentage of the 
population, and the idea of a day camp 
for the children of the town, many of 
whom are from railway families, ap- 
pealed to officials. They gave their full 
cooperation to Mr. Morris. 

A “day camp”, unlike the regular 
summer camps, presents fewer prob- 
lems as far as operations are concern- 
ed. The children attended camp during 
the daylight hours only, returning 
home at night. But while there are no 
permanent buildings in the Sioux Look- 
out camp, the programs, activities and 
sports are almost identical to the stand- 
ard boarding..camp. These include 
handicraft and shop projects, a com- 
prehensive swimming program, wood- 
lore, hiking and games. Volleyball, 
baseball and archery are _ favorite 
sports. There is also an educational 
program which makes use of films on 
documentary and travel topics. 

There are expenses, and these fall 
into three categories: leadership, in- 
surance and milk. The camp is super- 
vised by trained counsellors, free in- 
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Bubble Champ of Sioux Lookout appears 
to be Dawn Ayde, daughter of CNR 
Conductor Gordon Ayde, as she ignores 
lunch pail to show her bubble skill. 


surance is supplied to each child and 
gallons of milk are consumed daily by 
the children at lunch. These expenses 
are covered by a fee of $16.00 per child 
for the full six-week period. 

The railway Y.M.C.A.’s project re- 
ceived the enthusiastic congratulations 
of industrialist C. F. Basil Tippet, ener- 
getic and friendly president of the Na- 
tional Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, 
when he visited Sioux Lookout early in 
August. 

“I think that Mr. Morris, the town 
and the CNR have done a wonderful 
job with this project”, Mr. Tippet said. 
“There seems to have been a lot of 
cooperation all around, and it’s paid 
off handsomely. Day camps are not 
common in Canada, and this program 
might well serve as a model for other 
areas.” 

His visit to Sioux Lookout is one of 
a series of stops at the 140 Y.M.C.A. 
branches throughout Canada. He has 
recently returned from a _ round-the- 
world tour of international Y centres. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tippet spent several 
hours with the children of the camp, 
telling them about their trips and 
showing movies taken in India. A suc- 
cessful Toronto businessman, Mr. Tip- 
pet divides his interests nearly evenly 
between the national Y.M.C.A. pro- 
grams and the problems of youngsters. 

The camp, explained founder Alfred 
Morris, is designed to fill a gap in the 
life of the community. 

“Sioux Lookout is admittedly a small 
town, and still has much of the old 
frontier qualities about :t”, he said. 
“One of the things we lack is an or- 
ganized group, for either young or old, 
to foster an interest in creative arts.” 

He looked out of the window of the 
34-year-old Y building at the bustle of 
activity in the freight yards beyond. 
“This camp serves the dual purpose of 
being a place for the children of these 
men”, he said, indicating a group of 
railroaders, “and as the basis for an 


A distinguished visitor to the Sioux Lookout day camp was C. F. Basil Tippet, president of Canadian 
Y.M.C.A.’s, who made the trip with Mrs. Tippet. From left are Alfred Morris, who founded the day 


camp, Erwin Strobl, Frances Ayde. 


The ““Y" president made a point of visiting this unique camp 


during a 10,000-mile inspection trip that took him to 140 Y.M.C.A. branches throughout Canada. 


adult creative art program. We have 
interested the children in handicrafts, 
and I think we can do something simi- 
lar for their parents. Every commu- 
nity needs something like this, and 
we’re no different from anyone else.” 

The 90 children, nearly half of whom 
are from CN families, are under the 
direct leadership of George Withrow, 
a 23-year old senior at the Y.M.C.A.’s 
Springfield College in Springfield, 
Mass. George, like the other counsel- 
lors in the camp, underwent a “short 


course” in camp leadership before the 
season opened. When the six-week sea- 
son opened for the first time July 8, 
the counsellors had a thorough ground- 
ing in such basics as Red Cross, com- 
munity programming and campcraft. 

The coed campers, ranging in ages 
from 7 to 15, took to the activities like 
ducks to water, and the first year of 
the experiment proved, by all stand- 
ards, a success. The day camp, set on 
the edge of the green North, is a valu- 
able addition to the railroad town. * 


There's nothing like a buffet lunch in the great outdoors if these smiles are any indication. From left 
are: Cameron Gilchrist, Teddy Uren and Stewart Cameron, who have just dined on lunches prepared 
at home and topped off with milk provided by the “Y". The camp is within easy walking distance 
of children’s homes. The kids range in age from seven to 15 years and 90 attended the camp. 





Re-modelling a building so it will be a country 
club calls for hard work. Club President J. 
A. MocGregor does some carpenter work on the 
building with the assistance of F. E. Livingstone. 
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Inside and out the building was given a com- 
plete face lifting. Kitchen fittings in the 
new club at Pictou Landing get a critical look 
from J. P. Macintosh before official opening. 


Not miners, but well-diggers, are enginemen C. 
G. Rudolph, left, and CNR Constable R. A. Mac- 
Donald, seeking a supply of fresh water for the 
club. Members did renovation work themselves. 


Country Club Co-operators 


CNR employees on the New Glasgow Division thought it would be nice to 
have a country club of their own. It seemed like just a dream but hard work 


and enthusiasm have turned an abandoned dance hall into a fine new club. 


IHE PRIDE and joy of the employ- 

ees of the New Glasgow division 
is their new country club at Pictou 
Landing, N.S., an outstanding example 
of what can be accomplished by real 
co-operation and teamwork. 

The idea developed in the autumn of 
1956, and from that time was carried 
forward with enthusiasm and active 
participation by all employees concern- 
ed. A slate of officers and a board of 
trustees were elected to head up the 
project, and employees were urged to 
put forward their ideas and suggestions 
on the operation of the club. 

An ideal site was found at Pictou 
Landing, about eight miles from New 
Glasgow, where a piece of land com- 
plete with a dance pavilion was pur- 
chased. Around the first week in May 
the big face-lifting project got under- 
way. The building itself had to be 
renovated, modernized, and put in 
sound shape for the heartiest of get- 
togethers. To do the job, men from all 
departments pitched in with a will; 
despatchers, operators, clerks, main- 
tenance-of-way crews, running trades 
employees and many others formed 
the reconstruction forces. 

Windows were added to the building, 
dressing rooms completed, and a mod- 


by JOHN K. HAYS 


Secretary to Superintendent, 
New Glasgow 


ern kitchen complete with electric 
equipment and stainless steel fixtures 
was speedily put in order. 

Interior decoration of the club was 
done most attractively. Walls are lined 
with plywood and finished in a limed 
oak effect. The exterior of the building 
has been brightened by coats of white 
paint, and the roof also was given the 
full beauty treatment. 

Landscaping the grounds was also 
a big project, and a feature of the pre- 
mises is a softball diamond at the rear 
of the clubhouse. Poles to carry electric 
wires were installed and the grounds 
lighted with the latest equipment. At 
the entrance of the roadway leading 
to the Club, a big sign reading “CNR 
Employees Country Club” has been 
placed. 

Saturday, August 3 was the date of 
the grand opening. Employees with 
their wives, friends and guests gather- 
ed to enjoy the festivities which began 
with selections played by the Balmoral 
Girls Pipe Band from Stellarton. Chair- 
man for the opening was J. P. MaclIn- 
tosh, ticket agent at New Glasgow, 
who introduced J. A. MacGregor, pre- 
sident of the new Country Club, and 
who was the driving force behind its 
inception and completion. Mr. MacGre- 


gor briefly outlined the program 
which had been followed, the success- 
ful money raising campaign and other 
features which led to the realization 
of the project. 

R. H. Tivy, assistant superintendent 
of the New Glasgow division, officially 
opened the club, and in doing so he 
expressed appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion shown by all employees concerned. 
Also a speaker at the event was J. G. 
Davis, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of the division. 

Division superintendent Lloyd G. 
Stirling was on vacation and unable to 
be present for the opening, but he sent 
a wire of congratulations and best 
wishes. 

Meanwhile, having completed the 
first phase of their “dream project’, 
the men and women of the New Glas- 
gow division are not yet resting upon 
their laurels. More improvements to 
the club are in the planning stage, but 
enough has been accomplished to en- 
able the club to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to any employee of the system 
who may be in the vicinity of New 
Glasgow to drop in and see an example 
of what can be accomplished with 
spare-time enthusiasm. * 
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A New Citizen In A New Job 


When Sergio Tucci came to Canada from his native Italy he 
brought with him an abundance of talent. Here he found 
CNR ready to give him every opportunity to develop his 
old country knowledge into benefit for his new home. 


URING last August, Sergio Tucci 

(Sair-jee-oh Too-chi, to give it the 
full Italianate treatment) became the 
first of his nationality to be admitted 
to the bar of the Province of Quebec, 
and was appointed assistant solicitor 
for the Canadian National at Mont- 
real. 

Thus things continued to happen to 
Sergio Tucci at the same fast clip that 
has marked most of his life, from his 
childhood in St. Elpidio, not far from 
Rome. 

His father was an officer in the 
Carabinieri, the personal guards of the 
former King of Italy, and life flowed 
placidly along for him until the pat- 
tern was shattered with the occupation 
of Italy by the Germans in the Second 
World War. 

The Tucci family took to the hills 
to sweat out the war, and when, with 
the Allied occupation, they were able 
to return, they found their lovely home 
blasted to rubble. 

As Sergio ruefully tells it, the 
amount they received for “rehabilita- 
tion” wasn’t enough to move the 
debris away, much less allow for 
rebuilding. 

After the war, visitors from Canada 
were able to move freely again in 
Italy, and it was from them that 
Sergio heard about the opportunities 
in the New World. 

He listened and was impressed, and 
following his graduation from the 
University of Rome in 1951, he shipped 
to Canada, full of the hopes that are 
now being realized. By that time he 
had learned to speak English with 
fair fluency. Today he can_ switch 
from English to Italian to French 
without a warm-up. 

He settled at Fort Erie, Ont., and 
got a job with the Canadian National 
there, in our local freight department. 

This was for room and board, and 
a few small luxuries, but it was just 
the bottom step on the ladder. 

For the next three years, Sergio 
Tucci set himself a self-improvement 
program that time-tabled almost every 
moment — work, eat, study, sleep. 

Working nights at the freight office, 
he studied the law during the day, and 
in all that time never lost a day’s 
study or a night’s work. 

He set his sights pretty high — ad- 
mittance to the bar of Quebec, influ- 
enced in this direction by the strong 
similarity between the civil code of 


By ARCHIE DUFFIE 


Quebec and that of his native land, 
both being based on the Napoleonic 
Code. 

At the end of his intense quest for 
specialized knowledge, he could look 
back with pride and satisfaction at the 
result — the equivalent of a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

And the passing of time had made 
him eligible for Canadian citizenship, 
a prerequisite for obtaining a bar 
degree in this country. 

Sergio’s ambitions, and the steps he 
had taken to make good on them came 
to the attention of his supervisors, and 
N. J. MacMillan, executive vice presi- 
dent; W. T. Wilson, assistant vice 
president, personnel; H. C. Friel, gen- 
eral counsel and Chateauguay Per- 
rault, counsel, Province of Quebec, 
got together and did a little path- 
smoothing. 

Permission for him to try the Que- 
bec bar examinations without having 
attended law school in that province 
required a special act of the legisla- 
ture, which was forthcoming. The 
exams were passed, and Sergio Tucci 


At his desk in the CNR’s legal department in Montreal, Sergio Tucci can look back on six years of 


accomplishment since emigrating from Italy and ahead to a career in a new country that accepted 
his old country training and provided him with an opportunity to develop his abilities. 


became one of the growing number of 
people who are bringing special train- 
ing and talent to railroading these 
days. 

Earlier this year, Sergio married 
Enza Marino, a Fort Erie girl of 
Italian parentage, and they are cur- 
rently engaged in setting up house in 
Montreal. 

Work, study and housekeeping leave 
little time for hobbies, and long walks 
together are about the only recreation 
the Tuccis can fit into their busy 
schedule right now. 


Italian cooking — Sicilian variation 
— is Mrs. Tucci’s department, and she 
follows the well-known route to her 
man’s heart with lasagna, tagliatella 
and all the other luscious, spicy deli- 
cacies that are part of the very real 
art of Italian cookery. 


From boyhood in a tiny Italian vil- 
lage to a job as a legal officer of one 
of the world’s great transportation 
systems — Sergio Tucci has come a 
long way in a short time, and a dream 
is coming true. *% 
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with CAN CAR’s new Flexible Construction 


Aluminum Hopper Cars 





THE PROBLEM—Before Can-Car introduced the flexible 
Aluminum hopper, bauxite carriers were finding it difficult to 
empty the conventional 30° hopper steel cars. The rigid cars, 
with 7 or 8 posts to the side, had to be severely shaken. Often, 
this caused structural failure or strain. 


THE SOLUTION—With a fundamental change in design, the 

new CAN-CAR Aluminum hopper cars effectively master this 

problem. Their construction is flexible—two pillars only per side 

and a very strong box section side plate. Their hoppers have 

a 40° slope. 

THE RESULT—The result is easier dumping without any strain. 
aI , mM The sides vibrate freely when shaken, and the load is put where 

ean, welded construction is a , ; , J 

feature of new car. Note only you want it faster. Aluminum’s lightness gives you a much bigger 


two pillars per side. payload too—1i77,400 lbs against 162,000 for steel cars of the 
same Gross Rail Load. 


Speeding progress through better transport equipment 


CANADIAN CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL 3, QUE. 
Member: A. V. Roe Canada Limited and The Hawker Siddeley Group 
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Flexible Construction 


Aluminum 
Hopper 
Cars 


CAN-CAR'S Aluminum hopper cars 
give you better economy, greater 
convenience. They're “one of a 
family” of fine freight and pas- 
senger cars made by CAN-CAR 
for the railways of Canada. See 
CAN-CAR for all your rolling 
stock needs. 





Comparative characteristics of 
a steel car and the Aluminum 
triple hopper car built by 
Can-Car: 


Steel Aluminum 
ibs. Ibs. 
210,000 210,000 
48,000 32,600 


162,000 177,400 


Gross Rail Load 
Light Weight of Car 
Load Limit 


Payload advantage of alumi- 
num over steel car: 15,400 Ibs. 











Buses * Trucks 
Trailers e Aircratt 


Rolling Stock 
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The Owl Goes to Roost 


Over the years some trains have grown to have a 
great sentimental meaning to the people they 
serve. Here a Calgary Herald columnist describes 
his impressions of the passing of just such a train. 


By KEN LIDDELL 


SEE The Owl is going to roost. 

And many for whom this will be 
sad news will bow in requiem, for to 
them The Owl was more than a train. 

Many will remember it as the final 
curfew of the evening, the morning’s 
alarm clock and the midnight weather 
forecast. 

The Owl runs between Saskatoon 
and Regina. In its swing it sways the 
heads of those dozing in the day 
coaches and lulls those in the berths 
to what sleep they can get in the five 
hours it takes to cover the 162 dark- 
ened miles between the two cities 
during the night. 

And now The Owl will move along 
to its last perch to spend its nights in 
sombre silence as a rail-liner service 
will do the job in three and a half 
hours after supper. 

It is speed in today’s terms and it 
is railroading in today’s terms, too, 
but it ain’t romantic. 

And with The Owl, nameless birds 
known only as “five and six” will 
leave the rails, too. The places will be 
taken by daytime rail-liner service be- 
tween those cities. And that occurrence 
will mark the Indian Summer for 
two of the oldest trains run by the 
Canadian National on its Western 
lines. 

You are getting along to middle age, 
fellow, if you come from Saskatche- 
wan and remember when “five and 
six” had a running mate known as 
The Confederation — from Winnipeg 
to Edmonton via Regina — which was 
such a high-class affair it had a radio 
on board. 

It was quite a thing, that radio ser- 
vice. The CNR in that day operated or 
leased radio stations, but not just to 
service The Confederation. 

The Confederation, which got its 
name because it began operations in 
1927, the 60th anniversary of Confed- 
eration, carried an extra crew member. 
He was the radio operator. 

The radio, as I remember, was in 
the parlor car. The radio operator’s 
duty was to tune in the stations. I 
never rode The Confederation but I’ve 
often wondered what happened when 
passengers -argued over which station 
the’ operator should tune in. 

I remember The Confederation’s 
parlor car had an open platform, a 
tiny awning over it, where passengers 
sat to watch the prairie miles click 
into the distance. 

On the platform railing was a big 
light and on the light was printed in 
great, proud letters, The Confedera- 
tion. And I remember that-after wav- 


ing at the engineer and those of our 
level in the day coaches, the boys of 
our gang always stood in awe of those 
with money who were travelling in 
such style to far away places. 

But we didn’t feel like that toward 
The Owl. The Owl was a nocturnal 
traveller and in that respect we had 
something in common. The Ow] left at 
midnight and its whistle as it crossed 
the many streets on its way out of 
town was the curfew for our gang to 
hurry home. And on the way think up 
a good excuse for not having heard the 
curfew some silly city fathers figured 
should be sounded at nine o’clock. 

The Owl came in at six in the morn- 
ing. Again there would be the whist- 
ling. In bed one would think of those 
who had spent the night on a train. 
Then the engine would be cut off at 
the downtown station to return to the 
northside yards. There would be more 
whistling and one would think of the 
crew going home to their own beds 
after a long night behind the headlight, 
a night in which they had transported 
the population of a village from one 
city to another. 

The Owl gave us our weather fore- 
cast, too. 

In the summer The Owl’s whistle 
would fioat gaily across the city at the 
time the streets were getting nicely 
aired, and the whistle was the invita- 
tion to get up and doing. During sum- 
mer vacation, anyway. 

In winter, when the countryside was 
gripped in terrible temperatures of far 
below zero, The Owl literally screech- 
ed. The intense cold made the whistle 
sound like the screams of some wild 
thing trying to escape from a trap. 

You knew it was cold. So you snug- 
gled under the covers and pictured The 
Owl to be something of a snowbird, its 
running gear and its cars caked by 
the elements against which it had bat- 
tered all the long night. 


* * * 


Now The Owl is going for good. And 
the people it knew will get there in 
half the time but it will be just a trip 
and not a train ride. 

And there won’t be the feeling for 
the offspring that there was for the old 
bird. The feeling so well expressed in 
a poem written by a man who must 
have loved trains that travel in the 
night, of which I remember but this 
one stanza: 


My cottage lamp 

Shines bright and clear. 
God bless the train 

That brought me here. * 
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A Spur to the Public Interest 


Almost everybody has a hobby but G. W. Chinnery, section foreman at 
Brantford, Ont. is almost unique in his — he writes letters to the editors 
of newspapers and magazines as a means of getting public projects going. 


OBODY need pen any snide re- 
marks against Great Britain in 
any publication which may be read by 
G. W. Chinnery of Brantford, Ontario, 
or the editor of said publication will be 
ticked off smartly in a letter from Mr. 
Chinnery. This happened to the editor 
of True, a man’s magazine, a couple of 
years back. But the next month along 
came a letter from one, J. Millen, who 
said: “I know Chinnery personally and 
I must tell you that his sole object in 
life is to fill his scrapbook with pub- 
lished letters of his to the editors. He 
has written letters on every subject 
to every paper within a radius of 100 
miles or more.” 

Mr. Millen has Mr. Chinnery sized 
up right in one respect: He is one of 
the most intrepid letter writers in this 
part of the province and because his 
letters are “meaty” they have been 
published. He has written—and intelli- 
gently so—on a great variety of sub- 
jects and he does keep a scrapbook of 
his published works. This writer has 
had the pleasure of perusing the book. 
But his friend Millen has him wrong 
on his “sole object.’ 

After having spent an afternoon 
with Mr. Chinnery discussing his un- 
usual hobby, we can see in it the ulti- 
mate object of helping to keep the 
citizenry wide awake and informed on 
public issues both as a spur to civic 
progress and a check on ill-considered 
and unwise courses. The Record’s Point 
of View column has been recipient of 
many of Mr. Chinnery’s letters. He 
sometimes writes as Many as seven a 
week to as many publications. He has 
kept Brantford city politics in a tur- 
moil for the last five years but pos- 
sibly his greatest contribution to any 
issue was the part he played in enrag- 
ing the citizenry to demand a cleanup 
of pollution in the Grand River. 

July 1 had been set as a target date 
for all municipalities on the river to 
have a set of working plans for second- 
ary treatment of all the sewage which 
uses the river as an outlet. This order 
was issued by the Ontario Department 
of Health three years ago. Now the 
date has crept upon the offenders—all 
the way from Fergus to Brantford— 
and not too much had been said about 
the matter. 

Mr. Chinnery and the members of 
the fish and game clubs who started 
the crusade for the river cleanup made 
sure the matter hasn’t been forgotten. 


By JOHN T. SCHMIDT 
In the Kitchener-Waterloo Record 


Pollution elimination has been re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the 
Health Department — it never made 
much of a fist at enforcing the law — 
and now comes under the Ontario 
Water Resources Commission. 

Although he has been successful in 
winning many battles through his let- 
ters to the editor, he admits that there 
have been a few defeats. His warn- 
ings, for instance, about building a 
spanking new police and fire station 
on a reclaimed dump in Brantford went 
unheeded—and now he is in the posi- 
tion after five years of being able to 
say “I told you so” as it will cost over 
$50,000 to keep them from sinking out 
of sight. 

He cannot persuade city officials to 
give Brantford a better water supply. 
The present supply is taken from the 
filthy Grand River and is horrible to 
the taste. He contends the city should 
follow the example of Brantford Town- 
ship to regain a pure, sweet supply by 
drilling wells to the west of the city. 
His fight against reassessment has led 
to the formation of a taxpayers’ asso- 
ciation of which he is an officer. 

“Everybody is organized today ex- 
cept the taxpayer,” Mr. Chinnery said. 
“I think that taxpayers are disorgan- 
ized to the extent that a dictatorship in 
this country at any time would be easy. 


A veteran railroader, G. W. Chinnery is 
also a veteran of public affairs. His pen 
has helped create interest in many affairs. 


There is apathy in all levels of govern- 
ment.” He consistently fights against 
all encroachments on the freedom of 
the individual—like, for instance, the 
T-man system of traffic enforcement 
where informers sent the licence num- 
bers of traffic violators to the police 
but did not have to appear in court to 
testify against the accused if neces- 
sary. He assailed the system as a “spy 
system” worthy of gestapo-ridden Ger- 
many or the present-day Soviet Union. 
It was abandoned as a failure after 
three months. “The only way to reach 
the public is through the papers,” he 
said. 

Such heady and controversial sub- 
jects which appear over the pen of 
G. W. Chinnery draw abuse as well 
as praise. He said he has had anony- 
mous letter-writers “call me every- 
thing.” He has been threatened with 
having rocks tossed through his win- 
dow. He has written so many letters 
to the Brantford paper that the editor 
asked him to cut down the number. 
Some people think he is a staff mem- 
ber of the paper. He had a big fight 
with the editor of a Toronto paper and 
some pretty hot words were exchanged 
between the two. Since then none of 
his letters have appeared in that pa- 
per. 

On the other hand he received a let- 
ter of commendation from his boss, 
Donald Gordon, chairman of the board 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Chinnery defended the railway 
against attacks from some commuters 
in the Oakville area who thought the 
service should be improved. One of the 
commuters admitted he had taken 
$200,000 business a year away from 
the railway and handed it to a truck- 
ing firm which is provided with a free 
roadbed by the taxpayers. To this Mr. 
Chinnery replied that “many people 
who are crying for the railways to pro- 
vide service forsake the railways when 
it is to their advantage.” 

Strange as it may seem Mr. Chin- 
nery never wrote a letter to a news- 
paper or took any active part in public 
affairs debate before 1952. Since then 
he has become a storm centre on argu- 
ments from subjects ranging from the 
Colombo plan (he thinks Canadian tax- 
payers are suckers to pour their mil. 
lions into it) to frills in the educational] 
system (he thinks the taxpayers can 
ill afford them, too.) What makes this 
man tick? What started him on the 
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road to a hobby from which he has 
derived much satisfaction? 

Mr. Chinnery never took an active 
part in civic affairs until 1951. In that 
year there was an attempt by City 
Council to move the farmers’ market 
down into the old canal basin. Let us 
explain about the canal: In the early 
days the Grand River was navigable 
up as far as Galt. There was quite a 
trade between Grand River ports and 
Buffalo. To overcome difficulties in 
navigation a canal was built through 
Brantford. When river navigation 
ceased the canal fell into disuse. 

In the 1930s as a relief project about 
$350,000 was spent cementing the canal 
bottom and sides and landscaping the 
area. In 1951 council got the idea of 
filling in part of the canal and moving 
the market, police and fire stations 
down in the old basin. They blanketed 
the expenditure of $200,000 for filling 
in as a sewer project, which did not 
need a vote of the ratepayers. This 
caused Mr. Chinnery to think and later 
he. began to get hot under the collar at 
what he considered a wasteful expen- 
diture. 

He wrote a letter to the editor about 
it pointing out that all the canal should 
not be filled in; part of it should be 
kept filled with water for fire protec- 
tion. Although council could not see 
the wisdom of his suggestion at the 
time, it was proven later when a water 
main to a fire hydrant broke during 
a bad fire in a downtown department 
store. Had water not been available 
in the canal the fire would have been 
a really serious one. 

His objections to removing the mark- 
et place to the canal basin site was 
that it would cause traffic congestion 
and it would be surrounded on three 
sides by railway tracks. He figured 
the police and fire stations should be 
more centrally located and that they 
would run into trouble locating them 
in reclaimed land in the canal basin. 
As we explained before they did run 
into trouble to the tune of about $50,- 
000. The market was not moved. It’s 
still a going concern. 

The Brantford man was born near 
London, England, 56 years ago. He 
came to Burford, Ontario, at age 13 
with his parents. He says he never got 
back to school after that age because 
he had to go to work to help his father 
pay off the passage money. He started 
to work in 1916 at $1 a week as a 
“printer’s devil” with the Burford Ad- 
vance, then run by Louis D. Thomp- 
son. Later he went on the CNR sec- 
tion. Now he is the section foreman 
at Brantford. 

Mr. Chinnery’s next venture in writ- 
ing to the editors was when the Grand 
River Anti-pollution Committee went 
into business. He attempted to call the 
attention of the public to the menace 
in the river. In its early stages nobody 
paid much attention to the work of 
the committee. However as the work 
of the committee gained momentum, 
its work could not be ignored. Mr. 
Chinnery was asked to write its pub- 
licity. He made it a point to work out- 


side the committee—and write inde- 
pendent reports as he saw them. In 
this way editors were more ready to 
accept news releases than if they were 
mere “puffs” for the committee. 

That’s the way he has always op- 
erated: Being highly independent. He 
has had people ask him to write let- 
ters for them but he had always re- 
fused. Because he is independent, he is 
under no obligation to anyone and can 
write and say as he thinks and pleases. 
Would he ever take a municipal elec- 
tive post if offered to him? Not likely. 
He would rather sit back and look at 
the issues without prejudice and carry 
on his hobby of writing about them as 
he sees them. »* 











Are You Interested in 


ACCOUNTING? 


High School Graduates wishing 
to obtain information regarding 
entry into the profession may 
call on any of our offices. 


GEORGE A. TOUCHE & CO. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal - Toronto - London - Winnipeg - 


Regina 
Edmonton - Calgary - Cranbrook - Vancouver - Victoria 














Sure Step to a 
More Rewarding 
Future 


LCS. 


DIPLOMA 


Earn Yours 


through one of these Specialized 
courses for Railway Personnel 


i YOU yearn to make more of 
your future ... if you plan 

a career with the Railway . 

if you want to better your posi- 

tion, prestige and salary ... take 

advantage of these courses for 

Railway Personnel! 


Each course provides the Special- 
ized Training you need to feel 
more secure, more confident, hap- 
pier in your work. You learn at 
home, in spare time and if 
you wish I.C.S. will report your 
progress to your employer. Recog- 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS CANADIAN, LIMITED 


DEPT. CN-9-57, MONTREAL 25, Que. 


Without cost or obligation, please send full particulars about the course BEFORE which 
I have marked X. 


0 Section Foreman 

O Roadmaster 

O Railroad Engineering 

O Rate Clerk 

O Traffic Management 

O Carmen 

O Diesel Locomotive Maintainers 
O Diesel Locomotive Special 


O Electrical Maintainers — Diesel Electric 


nition of your ability comes more 
quickly. 

LC.S. training fits you to take 
advantage of opportunities to 
move into a bigger job with even 
greater benefits for yourself and 
your family. 


L.C.S. courses have been develop- 
ed to meet the special needs of 
Canadian National personnel. Mail 
the attached coupon today. It’s 
the first step to a more reward- 
ing future. 


O Steam and Diesel Locomotive Engineer 
(CNR) 


O Bridge and Building Foremen 
O Railroad Administration 

O Air Brake Equipment 

© Car Inspector and Air Brake 
O Diesel Machinist 


Other 
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MLW Road Switchers, equipped with newly 

designed, more powerful diesel engines, offer maximum 

locomotive performance at minimum investment cost. The 

new locomotives of 1800 and 2400 horsepower incorporate important 
developments in locomotive design, including 

improved electrical control system, high-capacity dynamic 

braking, arrangement of locomotive controls 

for easy accessibility, increased fuel and water capacity 


and winterization features. 


MONTREAL LOCO 





to Canadas Pealroads 


New MLW Locomotives 
Increase Efficiency... 


THE DL-718 1800 h.p. ROAD SWITCHER 


Powered by a 12-cylinder V-type, 251-series diesel 
engine the DL-718 is the most versatile of diesel electric 
locomotives. Introduced by MLW in 1956, the DL-718 is 
proving its reliability and economical operation in service 
across Canada. 





THE DL-624 2400 h.p. ROAD SWITCHER 


Powered by a 16-cylinder V-type 251-series 
diesel engine and equipped with 6-wheel trucks 
and 6-traction motors, the DL-624 is designed for 
heavy-duty freight service and high-speed freight 
and passenger runs. 
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NEW YORK 
WEEK-END 


single double twin 


DAILY RATES — FRIDAY THRU SUNDAY 


A bberHeels eS, _ 


ow 


@1,200 comfortable rooms with 
private bath, radio, most with 
21" TV, Air-Conditioning. 














Many rooms with color TV. 
Just a step to everything. 


a ee & ¢ & A L Write for Special All-Expense Tour Folder 
= Rates start at $19.50 for 3 days, 2 nights 
To Families of CNR Employees including sightseeing, nightclubs, shows. 
Special Group Rates—party of 10 or more. 
WHOLESALE PRICES HOTEL 
ON COATS GOVERNOR 


For Girls Ages 4-14 CLINTO 
visit 
LUJAC TEENS, INC. irsistst. NEW YORK 


1333 Mt. Royal E., Montreal, Que. OPPOSITE PENN STATION 
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Master Plan 


(Continued from Page 5) 


this facility would be to permit the 
safe, easy and comfortable movement 
of people as speedily as possible, avoid- 
ing any interference from _ street 
traffic. 

In announcing the railway’s accept- 
ance of the master plan, Mr. Gordon 
declared: “We have now reached the 
second stage of our agreement with 
Webb and Knapp (Canada), and this 
brings us appreciably closer to the ful- 
filment of an objective toward which 
the Canadian National has worked for 
thirty years. 

“Ever since the CNR’s Montreal ter- 
minal was first planned more than a 
quarter of a century ago, the ultimate 
use of the overhead rights in these 
three blocks has been carefully kept 
in mind,” Mr. Gordon said. “When 
Central Station was built in 1943, pro- 
vision was made for future growth. 
Since then there have been several 
extensions, the latest of which is the 
Queen Elizabeth, which is scheduled 
to open its doors next spring. 

“Now another major step is to be 
taken in the development of Place 
Ville-Marie. The master plan provides 
for the creation of a great commercial 
and cultural centre which will con- 
tribute materially and artistically to 
the life of this city. Its design looks 
to the future and makes provision for 
the needs of both the railway and a 
growing metropolis.” 

Mr. Zeckendorf stated that the de- 
velopment would become a continuing 
national asset, a focal point of admi- 
ration for Canada and all of North 
America. 

“Out of regard for the significance 
of the property,” Mr. Zeckendorf said, 
“we applied the joint thinking of real 
estate economists, planners, architects, 
and engineers to a detailed study of 
the whole city — its physical form, its 
growth, traffic problems, transport, 
shopping and parking, demand for 
office space, accessibility from the 
suburbs, always keeping in mind its 
history and architectural traditions. 

“We sought not merely to provide 
modern spaces where people may work 
efficiently in comfort, where they may 
buy selectively and dine and be enter- 
tained, but to express the character 
of Montreal in a group of buildings 
which enrich its artistic heritage. 

“To this end we sought for Montreal 
a modern development which would 
tie its downtown avenues together, 
take advantage of its.vistas, and bring 
to its core structures within a master 
plan inviting comparison with the 
capital cities of the world.” 

Webb and Knapp (Canada) expend- 
ed $360,000 in the execution of the 
master plan. It was conceived by I. M. 
Pei and Associates, working in con- 
junction with CNR architects and the 
pertinent public agencies of the City 
of Montreal. Henry N. Cobb and 
Pershing Wong are the architects in 
charge and V. de Pasciuto-Ponte is the 
town planner. *% 
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We like 
to talk 
business 
with 





everyone! 





Big businessmen grow trom small businessmen. In the coming 
years of expansion Canada will need people trained to look 
ahead and think ahead. At Toronto-Dominion we enjoy talking 
business with a man at any age or any stage of his development. 
So if you'd like to talk business . . . you’re welcome at any of 
our Branches! 


LL TORONTO-DomINION ETUTS 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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in the region in which the employee is located, and received by ‘thet repre- 
sentative not later than the 5th of the month for publication in the following 


month's issue of the Magazine. 


These representatives are: D. V. Lacombe, Moncton; John C. Noel, Room 612, 
151 Front St. W., Toronto; J. H. Fountain, 650-5th Avenue, New York City 20, 
N.Y.; A. A. Monson, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; J. A. Skull, 
Winnipeg; G. $. Towill, Vancouver; Walter Smith, 93 Sparks St., Ottawa; E. F. 
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St., London $.W.1., England. 


Poetry and fiction not accepted. Death notices are confined to an obituary published on page 38. 





M. D. ATKINSON has been 
appointed regional diesel su- 
pervisor at Moncton. 

Born in Clarke’s Harbour, 
N.S., Mr. Atkinson received 
his early education there. He 
studied electrical work and 
later supervised electrical in- 
stallations for a number of 
mines in Northern Ontario 
prior to joining the CNR as 
an electrician in 1943. He 
was appointed diesel instruc- 
tor in 1954. 


Mr. Atkinson is a member 
of the CNR Supervisors As- 
sociation, and for a time was 
financial secretary of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


G. L. BARTLETT has been 
appointed agent for the CN 
Express at Sydney, N.S. 


Mr. Bartlett brings to his 
new position the benefit of 
many years spent in the ex- 
press business, and is well 
known in Sydney, having 
worked there from 1940 to 
1946 as cashier. He joined the 
express department in 1921, 
and for some years was a 
train messenger on Atlantic 
Region lines. After a period 
spent with the Montreal 
agency, he was transferred to 
North Sydney as cashier, as- 
suming the same position in 
Sydney a year later. In 1946 
he went to Antigonish as ex- 
press agent, and he has been 
agent at Bathurst, N.B. since 
1956. 


B. E. BAYNE has been 
named supervisor of diesel 
equipment for the Atlantic 
Region, with headquarters at 
Moncton. 

Mr. Bayne, a native of 
Halifax, is a graduate of Dal- 
housie University and Nova 
Scotia Technical Institute, 
and holds the degree of B.Sc. 
in electrical engineering. He 
began his career with the 
Canadian National following 
his return from overseas in 
the First World War, in 
which he served as a second 
lieutenant in the Flying 
Corps. He is a member of the 
Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada, a past chairman and 
councillor of that organiza- 
tion and is also a past coun- 
cillor of the Professional En- 
gineers Association of New 
Brunswick. 











Promotions and Afpoiniments 


LISTED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 








D. R. B. BERNARD has 
been named agent for the 
sleeping, dining and parlor 
car department at Jasper, 
Alta. 


Mr. Bernard entered the 
service in 1936, and has 
served at Saskatoon, Jasper, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 


G. R. BOULET has been 
appointed trainmaster of the 
Cascapedia and Chandler 
subdivisions at New Carlisle, 
Que. 

Born at Campbellton, Mr. 


Boulet joined the CNR as a’ 


spare operator on the Camp- 
beliton division in 1941, after 
serving his apprenticeship as 
a telegrapher at Dalhousie 
Jct. He moved to the Halifax 
division later in that year 
before enlisting in the Royal 
Canadian Navy. 

Demobilized in 1945, he re- 
turned to the railway as an 
operator and was_ success- 
ively promoted to relieving 
despatcher, despatcher, as- 
sistant chief despatcher and 
chief despatcher on the 
Campbellton and Edmund- 
ston divisions. He was ap- 
pointed transportation assist- 
ant in 1955 at Moncton and 
operation trainee earlier this 
year. 

He is vice-president of the 
Main Brace Naval Veterans’ 
Club and a member of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers. 


G. H. COX has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the 
Canadian National Tele- 





W. A. Easton 


graphs at Saint John, N.B. 
Mr. Cox, a native of Saint 
John, joined the CNT in 1916 
as a junior clerk and became 
a telegraph operator in 1918. 
He was promoted to night 
chief operator in 1929, night 
automatic supervisor in 1955 
and automatic supervisor 
early this year, the position 
he held at the time of his 
present appointment. 


G. E. CROOKER has been 
appointed assistant to the 
general superintendent of the 
sleeping, dining and _ parlor 
car department at Winnipeg. 

Born and educated in Win- 
nipeg, Mr. Crooker joined the 
CNR at Winnipeg in 1929 as 
an axeman in the engineer- 
ing department. In 1936, he 
transferred to the sleeping 
and dining car department, 
where he has served since in 
various capacities. 

During the last war, Mr. 
Crooker served in the Cana- 
dian Army for five years. 


R. T. DUNBAR has been 
appointed general foreman of 
the motive power shops at 
Moncton. 

Born in Jonesport, Maine, 
Mr. Dunbar received his early 
education in Moncton, and 
joined the railway there in 
1916 as a machinist appren- 
tice. In the same year he 
went overseas with the Ca- 
nadian Army, returning to 
Moncton in 1918, and in 1928 
was promoted to machinist. 
He was made assistant fore- 
man in 1944, foreman in 1950, 


E. P. Ronayne 





acting general foreman in 
1955, and foreman of the 
diesel shop in 1956. 


W. A, EASTON has taken 
up his new appointment as 
assistant superintendent of 
terminals at Black Rock, N.Y. 


Mr. Easton has been assis- 
tant superintendent at Belle- 
ville since 1953. Born at Aub- 
rey, Que., he entered service 
at Montreal as an operator 
in the transportation depart- 
ment. From 1940 he served 
as train dispatcher and re- 
lieving chief dispatcher until 
1946 when he was appointed 
trainmaster. Shortly after 
he became assistant superin- 
tendent at Montreal, and 
was appointed to Brockville 
in the same position in 1948. 
From Brockville he became 
assistant superintendent at 
Belleville. 


R. B. FERRIER has been 
appointed regional inspector 
of train despatching at Win- 
nipeg. 

A native of St. Boniface, 
he joined the company as a 
junior clerk in 1941, and 
after service with the oper- 
ating department at various 
points, was made despatcher 
at Dauphin in 1947. 


W. B. FRAME has been 
appointed superintendent of 
the terminal division at Van- 
couver. 

Born at Toronto, Mr. 
Frame joined the CNR in 
1920 as a brakeman at North 
Battleford. In 1924, he movea 
to the Edmonton division as 
a conductor and trainman. 
He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Prince Al- 
ber in 1941 and later served 
in the same position at Dau- 
phin, Edson and Edmonton, 
He was appointed superin- 
tendent at Edson in 1949 and 
superintendent at Regina in 
1953. 

During the First World 
War, Mr. Frame served with 
the 49th Highland Brigade, 
winning the Military Medal. 


E. W. GRAHAM has been 
appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Portage-Bran- 
don division at Brandon. 

Born at Schreiber, Ont., 
Mr. Graham, formerly assist- 
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T. W. Smith 


ant superintendent at Prince 
George, B.C., began his rail- 
way career as a laborer in 
the construction department 
at Edmonton in 1918. He was 
employed in various capaci- 
ties with the construction 
department throughout the 
Western Region, being pro- 
moted to foreman in 1920. 
He worked as a foreman, 
carpenter, and material 
checker until 1948 when he 
was made assistant road- 
master at Calgary. The fol- 
lowing year he became road- 
master at Edmonton. In 1954 
he was appointed transporta- 
tion assistant in the operat- 
ing department at Edmon- 
ton, taking up his position at 
Prince George in 1956. 


E. L. HEWSON has been 
appointed superintendent of 
the Edson division. 

Born in Kamloops, B.C., 
Mr. Hewson is a graduate of 
the University of British Co- 
lumbia and holds a degree in 
physics and mathematics. He 
joined the CNR in 1943 at 
Smithers, and, after service 
with the RCNVR as a petty 
officer, he returned to the 
railway at Kamloops. He be- 
came chief despatcher at Ed- 
son in 1952, and the follow- 
ing year was made assistant 
superintendent at Smithers. 
In 1956, Mr. Hewson was ap- 
pointed research engineer at 
Montreal. 


W. B. JACKSON, has taken 
up his new appointment as 


general superintendent at 
North Bay. 
Born in Vancouver, Mr. 


Jackson was educated at the 
University of British Colum- 
bia and the University of Al- 
berta, receiving the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in 
civil engineering from the 
latter institution. He served 
during the Second World 
War as a lieutenant in the 
Royal Canadian Engineers. 
Mr. Jackson joined the 
railway in 1945 as an instru- 
ment man at Montreal, and 
became assistant engineer 
there a year later. In 1948 
he was appointed assistant 
division engineer at Levis, 
Que., and two years later, 
division engineer at Coch- 
rane, Ont. In 1953 he moved 
to London, Ont., as division 
engineer, and was made dis- 
trict engineer for the south- 
ern Ontario district in 1955. 
Mr. Jackson is a member 
of the Association of Profes- 





N. T. Walton 





R. A. Wyman 


sional Engineers of Ontario, 
the American Railroad En- 
gineering Association com- 
mittee, and the Engineering 
Institute of Canada. 


G. A. JOHNSON has been 
named foreman of the motive 
power shops at Moncton. 

Mr. Johnson is a native of 
Berry Mills, N.B., and joined 
the railway in 1928 as a ma- 
chinist apprentice. He was 
appointed machinist in 1936, 
assistant foreman in 1950, and 
has been night foreman of 
the diesel shop since 1955. 


L. A. JOHNSON has been 
appointed agent for’ the 
sleeping, dining and parlor 
car department at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Johnson joined the 
service in 1943 at Saskatoon, 
and has also worked at Ed- 
monton, Jasper, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 


F. B. KENNEDY has been 
appointed assistant to the 
manager and general super- 
intendent of the Newfound- 
land district. 

Mr. Kennedy, a native of 
St. John’s, was educated at 
St. Patrick’s Hall School, St. 
Bonaventure’s College and 
at Memorial University. He 
completed a course in rail- 
way engineering and attend- 
ed the CNR staff training 
course at Bishop’s University 
at Lennoxville, Que. 

During the Second World 
War, he was employed in the 
construction of United States 
bases and Canadian defence 
projects, prior to joining the 
railway as junior assistant 
engineer. He was appointed 
assistant engineer in 1949 
and assistant division engi- 
neer in 1952. 


J. J. KILLEA has been 
named city ticket agent at 
Boston. 

A native of New York, he 
joined the CNR there as a 
stenographer in 1950, and 
following service in a num- 
ber of positions in the passen- 
ger department, was made 
ticket clerk earlier this year. 


N. A. LITTLE has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintend- 
ent at St. Thomas, Ont. 

Mr. Little is a native of 
Toronto, where he began his 
railway career in 1928 as a 
junior clerk in the chief en- 
gineer’s office. The following 
year he was transferred to 
Hornepayne as a_ stenogra- 


pher, and served in various 
capacities till appointed sec- 
retary to the superintendent 
at Allandale in 1940. 

Four years later he re- 
turned to Toronto as secre- 
tary to the chief engineer 
and in 1947 was made secre- 
tary to the assistant general 
manager. A year later he be- 
came secretary to the re- 
gion vice-president. 

Mr. Little became chief 
clerk at North Bay in 1950, 
then returned to Toronto in 
1951 as transportation assist- 
ant. In 1953 he was appointed 
trainmaster at Gravenhurst, 
and in 1956 trainmaster at 
Windsor. 


J. K. McKINNON has been 
named night foreman of the 
motive power shops at Monc- 
ton. 

Mr. McKinnon was born in 
Douglastown, N.B., and en- 
tered the railway in 1939 as 
an apprentice. He became a 
machinist in 1944 and since 
1952 has been assistant fore- 
man of the diesel shop. 


W. D. NEWELL has been 
named terminal trainmaster 
at Windsor, Ont. 

Mr. Newell was born at 
Stratford and began CNR ser- 
vice there as a brakeman in 
1940. The next year he was 
transferred to the Belleville 
division, where he was ap- 
pointed conductor in 1951. 
From 1954 to 1955 he served 
as acting trainmaster at vari- 
ous points until he became 
trainmaster at Brantford. 


R. R. O’BLENIS has been 
appointed regional diesel in- 
structor at Moncton. 

Mr. O’Blenis, a native of 
Moncton, received his early 
education at Stellarton, N.S. 
Joining the railway as an ap- 
prentice in 1949, he became 
an electrician in 1954, was 
named diesel maintainer 
later in the same year, and 
diesel electrician in 1955. 


L. L. PRICE has been ap- 
pointed mechanical inspector 
for the Atlantic Region, with 
headquarters at Moncton. 

Mr. Price was born at 
Moncton, and is a graduate 
of the Moncton High School. 
He served overseas in the 
Second World War from 1939 
to 1944 as a bombardier in 
the Canadian Army, and on 
his return joined the motive 
power department of the 
CNR as a machinist. He is 
a member of the CNR War 
Veterans Association, and is 
active in the local Home and 
School Association. 


E. P. RONAYNE has been 
appointed trainmaster of the 
Newfoundland district, with 
headquarters’ at Bishop’s 
Falls. 

Mr. Ronayne, a native of 
St. John’s, was educated in 
local schools and at St. Bona- 
venture’s College. He joined 
the railway as @ messenger 
in the operating department 
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in 1939 and advanced 
through various positions in 
the freight, express, passen- 
ger, and accounting depart- 
ments to chief clerk in the 
motive power and car equip- 
ment department in 1947 and 
in the office of the superin- 
tendent of the line in 1950. 
He was promoted to division 
statistician at St. John’s in 
1955 and later in the same 
year was appointed transpor- 
tation assistant at Moncton, 
N.B., the position he held 
at the time of his present 
appointment. 


R. C. ST. PIERRE has 
been _ appointed assistant 
chief despatcher at Edmon- 
ton. 

Born at Munson, Alta., 
Mr. St. Pierre joined the 
CNR in 1943 at Camrose in 
the operating department. 
He became a despatcher at 
Edson in 1947, and was pro- 
moted to regional inspector 
at Winnipeg in January of 
this year. 


C. E. SHAVER has been 
named superintendent of To- 
ronto terminals. 

Born in Hamilton, Mr. 
Shaver spent his early years 
in London, Ont., and began 
his railroad career there as a 
relief clerk in 1922. Progres- 
sive promotions took him to 
Stratford, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Sarnia, where he was 
appointed general yardmas- 
ter in 1944. Three years later 
he moved back to Windsor as 
terminal trainmaster, and the 
following year took up the 
same position at Brantford. 

In 1950 he became assistant 
superintendent at Lindsay, 
moving up a year later to 
become assistant superintend- 
ent at Belleville. In 1953 Mr. 
Shaver was appointed to the 
same post at Hamilton, and 
became superintendent of ter- 
minals at Black Rock in 1955. 


T. W. SMITH has been 
appointed superintendent of 
the Duluth, Winnipeg and 
Pacific Railway at Virginia, 
Minn. 

Mr. Smith, who was born 
and educated at Kamloops, 
B.C., joined the CNR there 
as a brakeman in 1925. He 
later held a number of other 
positions up to September, 
1939, when he enlisted in the 
Canadian Army. In 1946, he 
returned to the CNR as a 
trainman at Kamloops, and 
was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Smithers, 
B.C. in 1953, and later assist- 
ant superintendent at Sioux 
Lookout. He was named 
superintendent of the Lake- 
head Terminals in 1956. 


N. M. SMYTH has taken 
up his new posting as train- 
master at Capreol. 

A native of Toronto, Mr. 
Smyth’s first work with the 
railway was as a_ laborer 
in 1935. He subsequently 
worked as a trucker, freight 
checker and assistant chief 
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Why your GM locomotives 


Scheduled maintenance by your 
trained specialists mean longer life 


Looking after your diesels is a job for your spe- 
cialists. But training those specialists and being 
available to assist them in setting up scheduled 
maintenance programs is a job we like to do. 


In five key locations across Canada we maintain 
a staff of diesel experts. These Engineers and 
Maintenance Instructors are available to you 
around the clock. They will give you technical 
assistance when you need it... or help you to 
train your specialists. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIESE 
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WINNIPEG “ 
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A Maintenance Instructor discusses engine servicing on a 1750 H.P. road switcher 


ever need grow old 


Enquire about the advanced technical training 
courses available at the GM Factory Training 


Centre. 


Call on us at any time. We are always available (HEVERAL \ OTORS 
to assist you in whatever way we can. rn | Soe 


LIMITED | 
General Offices and Plant, London, Ontario 


Sales Headquarters, International Aviation Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 


MONCTON In the United States— Electro-Motive Division, La Grange, Illinois. 
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clerk in the freight 
ment at Toronto. 
In 1951 he became inspec- 
tor of loss and damage, and 
later that year was appoint- 
ed inspector of station op- 
erations. He was appointed 
operation trainee in 1956. 


depart- 


E. A. THOMPSON has 
been appointed city ticket 
agent at Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Thompson is a native 
of Medford, Ore., and entered 
the CNR as a clerk at New 
York in 1944. He was pro- 
moted to ticket clerk in 1953 
and to city ticket agent at 
Boston in 1957. 


G, F. WADE has taken up 
his new appointment as as- 
sistant superintendent at 
Belleville. 

Born at Newtonville, Ont., 
Mr. Wade joined the railway 
at Mimico as a locomotive 
fireman in 1920. He subse- 
quently served at Belleville, 
Lindsay, Sarnia, Fort Erie, 
Windsor, Hamilton, and the 
Northern Ontario and Quebec 
districts. 

Mr. Wade became a loco- 
motive engineer in 1943. Five 
years later he was appointed 
diesel road foreman of en- 
gines, Southern Ontario dis- 
trict, Toronto, and the follow- 
ing year was made mechani- 
cal and rule instructor. He 
became rule instructor in 
1950, and in 1952 terminal 
trainmaster at Windsor. From 
this posting he was appointed 
trainmaster at Windsor, then 


assistant superintendent at 
St. Thomas. 


R. A. WALKER has been 
appointed trainmaster at 
Brantford. 


A native of Lindsay, Mr. 
Walker started his railway 
service on the Belleville di- 
vision, serving at various 
points as assistant and reliev- 
ing assistant with the trans- 
portation department, and as 
relief dispatcher during the 
period from 1947 to 1953. 

For the next two years he 
served as assistant statisti- 
cian and statistician at Belle- 
ville, being appointed trans- 
portation assistant at Toronto 
in 1955. In 1956 he became 
trainmaster at Capreol. 


N. T. WALTON has been 
promoted to superintendent 
of the Lakehead Terminals, 
with headquarters at Fort 
William. 

Born in Edmonton, Mr. 
Walton was educated in Win- 
nipeg and, from 1938 to 1945, 
worked part-time for the 
CNR hotel department at 
Minaki and Jasper and for 
the Canadian National Ex- 
press in Montreal. 

He became a junior assist- 
ant economist, research and 
development department, in 
1947, and the following year 
transferred to the operation 
department as trainmaster at 
Coteau, Que. He held several 
other positions before being 
made assistant superintend- 
ent at Hornepayne in 1954. 
He has been superintendent 
at Edson, Alta., since 1956. 
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J. H. WATTERS has been 
named regional diesel instruc- 
tor at Moncton. 

A native of Stellarton, N.S., 
Mr. Watters is a graduate of 
the high school there. He 
took technical training under 
the Department of Veterans 
Affairs plan, and holds a di- 
ploma in power plant oper- 
ation and electrical mainten- 
ance. 

Serving from 1941 to 1946 
as a sergeant in the Cana- 
dian Infantry, he joined the 
CNR motive power depart- 
ment as an electrical worker 
in 1952, and was engaged in 
diesel electric maintenance 
and inspection up to the time 
of his latest promotion. 


R. A. WYMAN has been 
appointed superintendent of 
the Regina division. 

Mr. Wyman _ joined the 
CNR in 1918 as call boy at 
Edmonton, and later worked 
in various other capacities. 
He enlisted with the Cana- 
dian Army at the outbreak 
of the last war and served 
with distinction. He held the 
rank of Brigadier and was in 
command of the 2nd Cana- 
dian Armoured Brigade. He 
was wounded at Caen in 1944. 

On his return from the 
service he was appointed in- 
dustrial agent for the CNR 
in British Columbia. Later he 
was made assistant superin- 
tendent at Kamloops, then 
assistant superintendent at 
Sioux Lookout, before being 
appointed superintendent of 
the D.W. & P. at Virginia in 
1954. 
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HOTEL UNIQUE IN 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Montreal’s new Queen 
Elizabeth will be Canada’s 
first and only completely air 
conditioned hotel when it 
opens next spring. 

From the_ sub-basements 
through the public and guest 
rooms, the lobby and shops, 
and up to the panoramic 
cocktail lounge on the 2lst 
floor, the new Canadian Na- 
tional Railways hotel will be 
refreshingly cool in summer, 
comfortably warm in winter. 

Two massive refrigerating 
units located three stories be- 
low ground level combined 
with a central air condition- 
ing system on the roof of the 
hotel, will assure guests of a 
constant supply of fresh, cool 
air during the sultry summer 
days. 

Supplied by Carrier Engi- 
neering Ltd., the dual system 
will regulate the constancy of 
temperature and humidity 
every minute of the day. To 
do it, the system will be able 
to heat one part of the hotel, 
on shaded lower floors for ex- 
ample, while at the same 


time cooling upper stories ex- 
posed to the direct rays of 
the sun. Each guest room 
will be individually regulated 
by a small control knob. 
The air conditioning con- 
tract was awarded by CNR 


to Canadian Comstock Co., 


dealer of Carrier Engineering 
Ltd. and Carrier engineers 
say that the hotel would need 
a daily supply of 2,200 tons 
of ice, enough to fill 32 rail- 
way boxcars, to match the 
capacity of the air cooling 
unit. 





PASSENGERS on the “‘Overlander Special’ were loud in their praise of 





the dining car crew that served them from Vancouver through to 


Moncton. 


tired conductor; Harold Jones, 


From left: T. Ritchie, dining car inspector; J. Bourgeois, re- 
passenger representative, 


Edmonton, 


who accompanied the tour; Peter Daust, waiter; Jim Travis, waiter; J. V. 
Dodds, organizer of the tour; J. Vinsky, waiter, M. Kleinfeld, waiter. 


WESTERN ACCOUNTANTS 
COMPLETE COURSES 


Members of the western 
region accounting office who 
successfully completed vari- 
ous years in the Registered 
Industrial Accountants 
course, gathered in Winnipeg 
during September to receive 
congratulations from W. R. 
Corner, regional auditor. 

C. J. Parsonson led the 
class of 20 students in the 
third year of a course spon- 
sored by the Society of In- 
dustrial and Cost Account- 
ants of Manitoba. 

Class members are J. E. 
Bouchard; H. S. Cummine; 
R. E. Jefferson; J. L. Mce- 
Phee; R. T. Moody; D. A. 
Ramsay; J. S. Teeple; D. H. 
Stewart; B. K. Croxford; J. 
Samoil; J. Lockerbie; D. A. 


Burn; C. M. Sproule and 
E. M. Roberts. Accounting 
department officers at the 


meeting were W. A. Brown, 
accountant (general); J. M. 
Taylor, assistant regional 
auditor, and E. E. Habkirk, 
regional personnel  super- 
visor. 


HEAVY-DUTY FLATS 
FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 


The two largest freight 
carrying units ever used on 
Newfoundland railway lines 
will be put in operation 
around the first of next year. 

They will be depressed- 
centre flat cars weighing 98 
tons each when loaded to ca- 
pacity and the CNR has plac- 
ed an order with the Cana- 
dian Car Co. Ltd. of 
Montreal for their construc- 
tion. 


The cars, with their floor 
sections just two feet above 
rail level, are especially de- 
signed for moving and han- 
dling exceptionally high and 
bulky shipments, allowing a 
lower centre of gravity and 
more clearance for the load. 

The cars will be of cast- 
steel construction and will 
weigh 38 tons empty. They 
will be 49 feet 10 inches long 
over the couplers and the 
depressed centre will be 14 
feet long. They will be equip- 
ped with six-wheel trucks, 
and will carry 60 tons instead 
of the 30 tons carried by con- 
ventional flat cars on the 
narrow-gauge Newfoundland 
line. 


F. B. BUTLER NAMED 
TO LEGION OFFICE 


Francis B. Butler, who is 
employed in the audit de- 
partment of the Central Ver- 
mont Railway at St. Albans, 
has been elected Department 
Commander of The American 
Legion for the State of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Butler has long 
been identified with Legion 
affairs in St. Albans and in 
Vermont and his election was 
unanimous at the state con- 
vention held in Rutland. 








| 
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TRANSPORT MINISTER 
SPEAKS AT MONCTON 


Canadian National Rail- 
ways today is “a dynamic, 
forward-looking transporta- 
tion system with a respect- 
able record of achievement 
behind it and its most impor- 
tant service to the nation 
still ahead of it,” Canada’s 
Transport Minister George 
Hees told a gathering of 250 
business people and railroad- 
ers at a banquet sponsored 
by the Moncton Board of 
Trade and the City of Monc- 
ton, marking the 100th an- 
niversary of railroading in 
the area. 

“Railroading has, _ since 
those early days we com- 
memorate tonight, been the 
backbone of progress, not 
only in this part of the 
country but throughout this 
nation,” Mr. Hees said. “The 
construction of the railroad 
contributed considerably to 
the growth of Moncton from 
a town incorporated two 
years before the railroad was 
opened for traffic to a pros- 
perous city with a population 
in excess of 50,000.” 


The transport minister told 
his audience something of 
what Canadian National is 
doing to meet the challenge 
of the time in eastern Can- 
ada — “rock ballasting pro- 
grams, laying of heavier 
rail, increasing application 
of centralized traffic control, 
introduction of new Railiner 
services, the building of the 
new microwave and other 
communications improve- 
ments.” 

Also addressing the gath- 
ering was D. V. Gonder, vice 
president and general mana- 
ger, who responded to a toast 
to the CNR proposed by Dr. 


C. H. Blakney, past president 
and senior officer of the 
Moncton Board of Trade. 

Mayor Michael Baig of 
Moncton paid tribute to the 
Canadian National and its 
employees in Moncton, whom 
he described as “fine citi- 
zens” actively participating 
in community affairs. 


ROGER AUDETTE NAMED 
TO ROTARY CLUB POST 


Roger Audette, CNR super- 
visory agent at Trois Rivieres, 
Que., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Advisory 
Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national for 1957-1958. 


The committee consists of 
five members, whose duty it 
is to consider matters of na- 
tional importance to Cana- 
dian Rotary, and to advise 
the Board of Directors. 


Mr. Audette, a native of 
Victoriaville, Que., has been 
a member of Rotary at:Trois 
Rivieres since 1945. He is a 
past secretary and president 
of the club, and a past dis- 
trict governor of Rotary In- 
ternational. 


He was also first president 
of the St. Maurice branch of 
the Quebec Society for Crip- 
pled Children, holding that 
post for three years, and is 
now a director of the Society, 
and chairman of its execu- 
tive council. 

Mr. Audette also finds time 
to act as provincial vice pres- 
ident of the Quebec Easter 
Seal Society, and has served 
as director of the Trois Rivi- 
eres Chamber of Commerce, 
as an alderman on the town 
council of Waterloo, Que., and 
as president of the CNR Cen- 
tral Region Agents’ Associ- 
ation, 








TWO-HEADED QUARTERBACK?—Many a coach would be happy to 
have one, but it's only two pretty gals in one big sweater, which 
belongs to guard John Jankans of the British Columbia Lions. Lynne 
Gillan, right, is the daughter of Jim Gillan, chief clerk for CNSS at 
Vancouver, and is the Lions’ cheerleader. The head on the left be- 
longs to Carol Skiby, who helps Lynne whoop it up for the Lions in 
their current quest for Western Inter-Provincial League football honors. 
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FOR RAILROADERS ONLY 


Continental Accident and Sickness Protection Plans, 
tailored especially for railroad employees. Cost is 
lower than you ever dreamed possible—only a few 
cents a day. 


No Medical Examination. Age Limit 60. 


Find out today about all the benefits of these 
great low-cost plans designed exclusively for rail- 
roaders. 

Get FREE INFORMATION NOW! Fill in and 
mail the coupon to Continental!—the Railroader's 
Company—whose business is your protection at 
lowest cost! 


Premium payments may be arranged through PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 
RAILROAD DIVISION, Dept. 2, 160 Bloor St. E., Toronte, Ont. 


Please send me free information about the Railroaders’ Plan. 
| understand that this request places me under no obligation. 
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MILLIONTH VISITOR SEES MUSEUM TRAIN 


On August 29 the CNR’s 
Museum ‘Trein reached a 
major milepost when Mrs. 
M. F. Crosby of Edmonton 
became the millionth person 
to visit the fabulous rolling 
collection of Canadian rail- 
roadiana. 

Since 1953, when the train 
was assembled and the show 
put on the road, people at 
91 places in Canada and the 
USA have seen and admired 


it. 

In 1957, two hundred thou- 
sand westerners said they 
liked it and no one is going 
to quarrel with that num- 
ber of westerners, especially 
when they’re in the right. 

The train called at 32 
towns and cities and the 
response of the public was 
gratifying and even amazing. 
In towns such as Humboldt 
and Neepawa it was not un- 
common at the end of the 
day to find that more people 
had passed through the train 
than comprised the official 
population of the _ town. 
Farmers and ranchers would 
drive as far as fifty miles 
just to see the train. 

The centre of attraction 
and object of affection was, 
of course, old Number 40. 
Every retired fireman and 
engineer in Western Canada 
is positive he either worked 
on Number 40 herself or “on 
one just like her’. Half the 
settlers in the west are 
equally sure that the train 
they rode to their new homes 
was pulled by one of Number 
40’s sister engines. But Num- 
ber 40 drew more than set- 
tlers, farmers and old rail- 
roaders. From miles around 
the camera fans came to 
take pictures. Sunday after- 
noon in Atikokan, Ont., I 


MILLIONTH VISITOR to the CNR Museum Train was Mrs. M. F. Crosby, 





of Edmonton. To mark the occasion, Mrs. Crosby was presented with 
a framed color picture of the historic train, and a set of luggage. In 
the photo, she is seen accepting the presents from R. B. Graham, general 
superintendent of the Alberta district, while Mr. Crosby looks on. 
At right is Jack Mclisaac, retired CNR officer in charge of Museum Train. 


counted 28 cameras at one 
time! 

But the people were inter- 
ested in all parts of the train 
and they showed it in their 
questions and comments. 

Said a young girl in York- 
ton, pointing to the prices 
and dishes on the ancient 
dining car menu: “Am [I in 
time for dinner?” To which 
Johnny Hayes, the dining car 
steward smilingly replied, 
just as if every other person 
who entered the train didn’t 
make the same joke, “Sorry, 
we're all sold out today but 
come back tomorrow.” 


Said a freckle-faced young- 
ster in Fort Frances, after a 
careful scrutiny of Number 
40: “Was that engine ever 
held up by bad men?” And a 
kindly attendant who _ re- 
membered what it was like 
to be young replied: “I don’t 
know, son, but let’s you and I 
go down and look for bullet 
holes.” 

Said a middle-aged busi- 
ness man in Regina after 
carefully studying the signa- 
tures on a petition dating 
back to the digging of the St. 
Clair tunnel in 1891: “Right 


there! right there, that’s my 
father’s signature all right!” 

And so the people went 
through, remembering this 
bit of history or reliving 
some past memory. They 
marvelled at the chart show- 
ing the complexity of the 
CNR, they inspected with 
amazement the hand inlay 
work and silverware in the 
dining car, they listened with 
amusement to the story of 
the Bible rack from the 
Central Vermont, and they 
went away satisfied. 

Teachers’ brought their 
students during the daytime 
and then came back at night 
for a more thorough look 
themselves. Older folks 
brought their grandchildren 
and teenagers stopped by to 
pick up a little history that 
came more easily than by 
book learning. 

Civic officials all through 
the west said they were 
grateful to the CNR for 
routing the Museum Train 
through their towns. Both 
Winnipeg and Portage la 
Prairie offered the train a 
permanent home at the end 
of the tour. Humboldt had 
a civic dinner for the train 
crew and numerous towns 
blocked off roads and wat- 
ered down dusty areas so the 
public could view the train 
with maximum ease and 
security. 

The general tenor and im- 
pact of the tour was best 
summed up by a school prin- 
cipal in Dauphin, Man., who 
said: ‘“‘There’s history in that 
train that books couldn’t 
give you and there’s good- 
will spread by that train that 
you couldn’t buy with all the 
money in the east.” — Paul 
Rush. 








HAPPY YOUNGSTERS were guests of the Car Department Safety Club at Sydney, N.S., in celebration of the 
2,400th consecutive day without a lost-time accident. Car foreman A. S. Williston is third from left, back row. 


FIRST AID AWARDS 
MADE AT SMITHS FALLS 


Smiths Falls has a new 
group of fully-qualified first 
aiders. Awards were present- 
ed by A. H. Cunningham, 
regional supervisor of first 
aid, to a group of 25 men 
from the area. The men all 
qualified as _ first aiders 
through classes and an ex- 
amination held at Smiths 
Falls earlier in the year. 


CN EXPRESS CHANGES 


A. C. Sorensen, formerly 
assistant to the_ general 
manager of the express de- 
partment at Montreal, has 
been appointed to the newly 
created post of employee re- 
lations officer for CN Ex- 
press. 

L. J. Oliver, formerly chief 
clerk to the general mana- 
ger, has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Sorensen, and O. J. 
Teixeira has succeeded Mr. 
Oliver as chief clerk. 
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OCHIN HOROSHO!—tThat's ‘“‘very good” in Russian, and it’s what K. 
1. Sergeitchuk said after he had inspected CN Telegraphs facilities at 
Toronte. Mr. Sergeitchuk is first minister of postal and electric communi- 
cations for the U.S.S.R., and was leader of the delegation of Soviet 


officials attending the International 


RUSSIANS IMPRESSED 
WITH CNT FACILITIES 


Canadian National Tele- 
graphs employees played 
host to a group of visiting 
Russian postal officials at- 
tending the _ International 
Postal Union Congress at 
Ottawa. 

The delegates, eight of 
them, toured CNT’s modern 
plant in Toronto at their own 
request. Speaking through 
an interpreter, the Russians 
said they had heard a great 
deal about Canada’s modern 
communications facilities and 
wanted to see for themselves 
whether the reports were 
true. 

The group viewed CNT’s 
latest commercial equipment, 
including the fully automatic 
Telex switchboard, the main 
testing and regulating board 


and_ television monitoring 
facilities. 

Obviously impressed with 
what they saw, the group 
lingered long over such 
equipment as the Telex 


board and the “Weatherfax” 
or weather-map transmitting 
equipment. 

What seemed to impress 
them more than anything 
was CNT’s moder? six-storey 
office and equipment build- 
ing. The group wanted to 
know how old it was, how 
the air-conditioning operated, 
how many employees were 
in it, what scope there was 
for expansion. 

K. I. Sergeitchuk, Minister 
of Postal and Electric Com- 
munications for Russia, act- 
ing as spokesman for the 
delegates, told our communi- 


cations experts: “The com- 
munications problems you 
have in your country are 


very similar to the ones we 
have in ours except that 
ours are bigger because 
Russia is bigger. Your solu- 
tions should help us in our 
work.” 

As a token of appreciation 
for the tour, the group pre- 
sented CNT guides and offi- 


Postal Union Congress at Ottawa. 


cials with engraved stamp 
albums containing all the 
latest Russian stamps. 


CNR DIESEL ON TV 


To mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the first railway 
to serve Moncton, the local 
television station, CKCW-TV 
sponsored a 30-minute tele- 
cast. 

Mrs. “P, J.” Beers, popu- 
lar television personality, 
took part in a “live” telecast 
that featured an interview 
with D. V. Gonder, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, 
locomotive engineer Harold 
Wallace and fireman J. P. 
LeBlanc. 


“SAFETY FIRST” WEDDING 


A wedding in pantomime 
between a. Miss Safety and 
Mr. Hazard was presented by 
the all-male Caboose Players 
at a Family Night Safety 
Program in Pontiac. The les- 
son in family co-operation to 
promote safety was watched 
with enthusiasm by 178 mem- 
bers of various departments 
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MOVING 9,000 SOLDIERS from Camp Gagetown, N.B., kept CNR person- 
nel on their toes for weeks. Here are some of the people who wrestled 
with the task, and won the decision. Standing is Fred M. Crocker, district 
passenger agent, Saint John. Seated, from left, are George H. Cunning- 
ham, city freight and passenger agent, Fredericton; Gordon A. Trites, pas- 
senger sales agent, Moncton; Walter W. Wood, chief clerk, Saint John. 





of the Grand Trunk Western. 

Vern Goodger, yard fore- 
man, was master of cere- 
monies, and Gladys Peterson, 
trainmaster’s clerk, was nar- 
rator and the cast included 
Cliff Braden, conductor; Ross 
Allen, steno-clerk; Worth E. 
Eastman, brakeman; Fred 
Harrington, switchman; O. 
Christensen, brakeman; J. 
Widger, yard clerk; G. De- 
loria, car repairer; Z. T. 
Cast, night enginehouse staff, 
and N. N. Card, agent. 

A demonstration of “Magic 
with Safety’’ was presented 
by Walter J. Duffin, son of 
Walter Duffin, trainmaster 
trainee. 


“BLUENOSE” OPERATOR 
RECEIVES AWARD 


David Rush, radio operator 
on the luxury ferry “Blue- 
nose’, is one of 40 Canadian 
deep-sea radio operators to be 
given awards for voluntary 
weather observation on 
ocean-going ships. 








The radio men gather re- 
ports of weather conditions 
while at sea and flash them 
to shore stations. The results 
are utilized by officials in pre- 
paring Dominion weather re- 
ports. 


B.L.F.E. MEN HOLD 
DINNER AT ST. ALBANS 


Recordings made by James 
O. Fendley and played dur- 
ing the fifth annual dinner 
of Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Lodge 352 at St. Albans, 
were the highlights of the 
gathering of “Head End” 
men of the Central Vermont. 
The recordings included old 
472 laboring up “Chadwick” 
on the Richford subdivision, 
and also engine CNR 6173 


leaving White River Jct. 
hauling the ‘“Montrealer”. 
The dinner was held in 


the Loyal Order of Moose 
rooms with George Gay as 
chairman, assisted by Gerald 
Bourgeois and Mr. Fendley. 





CV ENGINEMEN at annual dinner of Lodge 352, B.L.F. & E., in St. Albans. President James Fendley is seen 
presenting a 40-year membership pin to L. H. Kelley. Others in the photo, from left, are Major Claude Lock- 
lin; Charles Abells; Robert Stone; Harry Magoon; R. L. Vallee; George R. Grossman and Charles Goldsbury. 
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CUP WINNER Wilf Lutes of Campbeliton, left, receives the Canadian 
National Atlantic Region golf championship trophy from D. V. Gonder, 


vice president and general manager. 


In the left background J. G. 


Davis of Truro holds the Tibbetts Trophy he was awarded for low gross 
score, and beside him is C. T. Rideout, manager of the tournament. 


WILFRED LUTES TOPS 
IN ATLANTIC GOLF 


Wilfred Lutes of Camp- 
bellton, with a low net score 
of 64, had the field chasing 
him in the annual Atlantic 
region golf tournament, held 
at the Moncton Golf and 
Country Club last month. 

The Tibbetts Paint trophy 
was claimed for the third 
successive year by Conductor 
D. G. Davis of Truro, N.S., 
with a low gross of ’78. 

About 100 officers and 
employees competing in the 
tourney heard D. V. Gonder, 
vice president and general 
manager of the region, ad- 
dress them at the closing 
banquet. 

Other speakers’ included 
Frank Doyle, retired travel- 
ling auditor who was one of 
the organizers of the tourna- 
ment back in 1925, and who 
played an 18-hole round with 
the best of them in 1957. 

K. L. Landell, president of 
Adanac Supplies and the 
dean of supply company rep- 


resentatives at the annual 
event, was also a speaker, as 
were A. E. Eagles, president 
of the Moncton Golf and 
Country Club, and C. T. Ride- 
out, staff supervisor of the 
Atlantic region motive power 
and car equipment depart- 
ment, who has directed the 
tournament for the past five 
years. 

A large number of prizes, 
besides the championship tro- 
phies, were presented to the 
golfers, and winners included 
Jack Heavyside, Vince Car- 
ter, C. T. Rideout, J. E. Rich- 
ard, Pat Ward, Walter Dan- 


ter, Harold Stevens, Stan 
Allen, Ray Gallant, Homer 
Betz, A. J. Burke, M. P. 
Watson, A. Loewy, J. W. 


Dunphy, and M. E. Wilson, 
all of Moncton; Edgar Tay- 
lor and J. R. Campbell of 
Campbellton; J. M. Murphy 
of New Glasgow; D. D. 
Williams of Edmundston; J. 
Hoyt of Saint John; and 
J. F. Thomson of Halifax. 
Railway supply firms who 
were represented in the com- 
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petition included Canadian 
Firebrick Co., Eastern Car 
Co., Canadian Westinghouse, 
Dominion Railway Car Sup- 
ply, Johns Manville, McColl 
Frontenac, T. McAvity and 
Sons, Vapor Car Heater Co., 
Tibbetts Paints, Northern 
Electric, Alcan Limited, Ada- 
nac Supply Co. and Canadian 
Bronze Co. 


TORONTO CNRA TOURNEY 
BIGGEST AND BEST 

Perfect weather and a yen 
for the outdoors was _ re- 
sponsible this year for To- 
ronto CNRA’s most success- 
ful golf tournament in the 
event’s history. About 140 
participated. 

Trophy . winners in the 
tournament, men’s section, 
were Gordon Murray, Hamil- 
ton, low gross, Fish Trophy; 
R. Nevard and C. Justin, To- 
ronto, 2nd low gross, tied; 
Charles Bell, Toronto, low 
net, Traffic Trophy; E. Rad- 


ford, London, senior, Mc- 
Laren Trophy. 

The men’s out-of-town 
team trophy went to the 


Montreal group of J. Greer, 
A. Goodfellow, S. Swift, C. 
Cole. The Toronto account- 
ing team of N. Salym, A. Nen- 
nican, B. Hannah and J. Ilcio 
was second. 

Other winners were A. Wit- 
ing, Hamilton, T. Haddon, W. 
Delville and D. Russell, all 
of Toronto. 

Trophy winners, women’s 
section for nine holes, were 
Margaret Ellacott, Toronto, 
low gross, J. T. Buller 
Trophy; Margaret Gentle, To- 
ronto, low net, E. R. Battley 
Trophy; Doreen Rundle, To- 
ronto, low gross open; Nora 
Hadden, Toronto, low net 
open. 

Putting trophies went to 
Peggy Sharpe and Lillian 
Tanizaki, and other awards 


to Jessie Noble and Kay Cal- 
laghan. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS and officials get together before teeing off for the Toronto CNRA’s annual golf tourna- 


ment. From left, they are Mrs. G. L. Galloway, wife of the superintendent of motive power and car equipment; 
Claude Gough, CNRA president; Nora Kent; Harry Maude, purchasing agent; Mrs. H. Rath; Harry Whitcombe. 


SEND OFF PARTY 
FOR HARRY COLLINS 


On the eve of his depart- 
ure from Montreal to take 
up his new post as division 
freight agent at Saint John, 
N.B., office associates of 
Harry Collins gathered in 
the traffic research office 
to wish him good luck in his 
new surroundings. 

A signet ring and a table 
cigarette lighter were pre- 
sented to Mr. Collins by J. C. 
Gardiner, traffic research of- 
ficer, and a bouquet of flow- 
ers was sent to Mrs. Collins. 








GOOD RECORD in accident pre- 
vention has gained the D.W. & P. 
a Governor's Safety Award from 
Minnesota Safety Council. Above, 
R. A. Wyman, D.W. & P. superin- 
tendent, accepts the award from 





Governor Fr of Mi t 





TOUGH JOB, BUT 
THE VIEW IS FINE 


Stratford residents can 
breathe easily again. Repairs 
have been completed to 
CNR’s 178-foot smokestack 
at the motive power shops 
and the “human flies’, the 
steeplejacks working on 
the stack, are safely on the 
ground once more. 

The foreman of the steeple- 
jacks estimated that 90 gal- 
lons of paint were used for 
the “cleanup”. He said that 
from the top of the stack 40 
miles of surrounding country 
could be seen. 

Eddie Geisler, one of the 
three steeplejacks, said of his 
job: “Heights over 40 feet 
are all about the same and 
they don’t bother you, but if 
you do feel dizzy, get down 
quick.” 


SHE STICKS 
TO HER KNITTING 


The flying knitting needles 
of Miss Georgina Berry, gen- 
eral car accounts, Montreal, 
have brought her more hon- 
ors in competition. 

So far this year Miss Berry 
has won two first prizes and 
a third prize at the Central 
Canada Exhibition at Ot- 
tawa, and a third prize and 
honorable mention at the 
Toronto Exhibition. 

Her 1957 awards bring her 
total to 11 prizes and seven 
honorable mentions in the 
past four years. 
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TOTEM POLE TROPHY with happy winner Gordon Verley, of Victoria, 
second from left, who beat out 200 golfers from Canada, United States, 
England and Hawaii. Others, from left, are Mayor William Hawrelak, of 
Edmonton; W. G. “‘Bud’’ Campbell, tourney medallist and semi-finalist, 
who refereed; R. Clair Leatherdale, Winnipeg, Verley’s opponent in the 
final round; Robert Sommerville, Ottawa, general manager, CNR hotels. 


CANADIAN GOLFERS 
TOTEM POLE WINNERS 


Gordon Verley, Victoria 
Golf Club, and Mrs. W. F. 
Knox, Marine Drive Golf 
Club, Vancouver, both trying 
for the third time, won the 
major honors at the 27th 
annual Totem Pole Tourna- 
ment, played on the cham- 
pionship course at Jasper 
Park Lodge, September 1-7. 

The Victorian came 
through preliminary rounds 
with near-par cards and fi- 
nally defeated R. Clair 
Leatherdale, St. Charles 
Club, Winnipeg, on the 36th- 
hole, two-up. In the semi- 
final, Verley swept aside 
youthful three - handicapper 
John McMahon, of Edmon- 
ton, with a 5 and 4 win. 

Verley, who played to a 
seven-handicap at his home 
course this summer, is the 
first Canadian to win the 
coveted silver Totem Pole 
Trophy, emblematic of the 
championship, since 1951. 

The 1957 women’s cham- 
pion is Mrs. W. F. Knox, of 
Vancouver, who eliminated 


one of her fellow club-mem- 
bers, Miss D. M. Andrews, in 
the semi-finals for the right 
to meet Mrs. Henry J. Rahe, 
of Seattle, whom she beat 
6 and 5 for the champion- 
ship. 

W. G. (Bud) Campbell, 2- 
handicapper from Seattle’s 
Rainier Club, visiting the 
world-famed course for the 
first time, won the qualify- 
ing medal and in the early 
stages was favored to win, 
but bowed out in the semis 
to Leatherdale, who won on 
the 18th, one-up. William C. 
Gardner, Winnipeg, was 
runner-up to Campbell in 
the men’s qualifying round. 

The silver totem pole, its 
miniature and other prizes 
were presented shortly after 
the tournament. Robert Som- 
merville, general manager of 
CNR hotels, presented the 
ladies’ prizes and Mayor Wil- 
liam Hawrelak of Edmonton 
made the awards to the men. 
Bruce Boreham, retired pub- 
lic relations manager at 
Winnipeg, was chairman of 
the Golf Week Tournament 
Committee. 








List of Veterans in whose favour pensions were approved 
at a meeting of the Pension Board in August 1957 





YEARS 

NAME OCCUPATION LOCATION SERVICE 
Adamson, D. Gen. Supervisor Montreal 46 
Allen, P. Switchtender Neebing 23 
Allen, V. C. Sectionman Biggar 29 
Anderson, S. G. Conductor Ottawa 35 
Antle, E. M. Abstract Clerk St. John’s 37 
Ap , D. E. Locomotive Engineer Montreal 37 
ton, R. Clerk Winnipeg 44 
Baillie, J Carman Fort Rouge 32 
Baker, S. F. Manager Montreal 47 
Ball, H. H. Rough Carpenter Toronto 40 
Bamlett, R. J. H. Porter Toronto 15 
’ N. Conductor Edmonton 40 
Belt, P. R. Asst. Auditor Montreal 50 
isford, G Carman Helper Montreal 34 
Betts, R. I. Locomotive Engineer Toronto 45 


Felson, A. T. 


Fitzsimmons, G. iy 


Fitzsimmons, G. 
Ford, F. 


Jurkowski, J. 


Kazmer, P. 
Kilskila, J. V. 
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OCCUPATION 


Gen. Freight Agent 
Morse Operator 
Sectionman 
Engine Watchmen 
Boilermaker 
Block Operator 
Locomotive Engineer 
Section Foreman 
Pipefitter's Helper 

ousekeeper 
Switch Foreman 
Head Janitor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Lineman 
Storekeeper 
Sectionman 
Agent 
eg Truc 

G. Foreman 

é thief Clerk 
Carpenter 
Checker 
Machinist Helper 
Agent 
Opr.-Leverman 
Laborer 
Section Foreman 
Section Foremar 
Yard Foreman 
Machinist 
Watchman 
Pipefitter 
Asst. Garage Supvr 





Locomotiy 
pe a an 
Manager 
Locomotive Engineer 
Storekeeper 

Section Foreman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Carman Helper 
Issuer 

Blacksmith 

Foreman 

Clerk 

Station Caretaker 
Car Foreman 
Clerk-Steno. 


Carman 

Car Helper 

Carman 

Blacksmith Helper 
Bridgeman 

Car Foreman 

Chief Clerk 

Section Foreman 
Locomotive Foreman 
Carman 

Stat. Fireman 

S.C. Porter 
Conductor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Section Foreman 
Superintendent 
Executive Rep. 
Storeman 

Section Foreman 
Sectionman 

Carman 

Sectionman 

Coach Carman 
Trainman 
Bridgeman 
Locomotive Foreman 
Asst. Foreman 

L.H. Machinist 
Section Foreman 
S/M Worker Helper 
Freight Checker 
Acting Car Foreman 
Chief Clerk 

Acct. Special Studies 
Foreman 

Brakeman 
Sectionman 

Section Foreman 
Stower 

Foreman 

Cl. Laborer 

Trucker 

Section Foreman 
Yardman 

Carman 

Asst. Ch. Div. Bureau 
Section Foreman 
Machinist 

Manager 

Carman 

Locomotive Engineer 
Switch Foreman 
Asst. Cashier 

Gen. Yardmaster 
Conductor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Cleaner 

Locomotive Engineer 
Checker 

Asst. Gen. Agent 
Road Foreman 
Grinder Oper. 
Craneman 

Car Cleaner 


LOCATION 


Moncton 
Montreal 
Beloeil 
Loverna 
Ottawa 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Roberval 
St. John's 
Edmonton 
Kamsack 
Vancouver 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Mimico 
Norton 
Listowel 
Vancouver 
Port Arthur 
Montreal 
Toronto 
Moncton 
Fort Rouge 
Port Daniel 
Port Huron 
Transcona 
Belcourt 
Lindsay 
Toronto 
Stratford 
Canyon 
Windsor 
Toronto 
Langruth 
Edson 
Fort Rouge 
Nakina 
Montreal 
Limoilou 
Port Mann 
Ottawa 
Tc rc nit ) 
Toronto 
Toronto 
St. John’s 
London 
Winnipeg 
St. Laurent 
Fort Rouge 
Charlottetown 
Port Mann 
Fort Rouge 
Transcona 
Fort Rouge 
Hornepayne 
Mirror 
Toronto 
Alexandria 
Hudson Bay 
Montreal 
Sioux Lookout 
Toronto 
Edmonton 
Ottawa 
Hampstead 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Montreal 
Vonda 
Winnipeg 
Belleville 
Holliday 
London 
Kamloops 
son 
Fort Frances 
Prince Rupert 
Montreal 
Victoria 
Transcona 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Edmonton 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver Island 
Niagara Falls 


Port aux Basques 
Montreal 
Fort Frances 
ue! 
Lewisporte 
Sarnia 
Regina 
Montreal 
Hope 
Toronto 


rnia 
Portage-Brandon 
Belleville 
Palmerston 
iontreal 
Brandon 
Regina 
Boston 
Edmonton 
Fort Rouge 
Fort Rouge 
Toronto 
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YEARS 
NAME OCCUPATION LOCATION SERVICE 
Sunnerton, J. section Foreman Beeton 38 
Talliss, A. W. Sectionman Bordon 36 
Thompson, N. Chief Clerk Belleville 41 
Tostenson, T. Section Foreman Kelowna 4) 
Trumble, J. Brakeman Sarnia 18 
Verney, R. Se ttionman Ottawa 40 
Walford, N.C. A. yeneral Manager Toronto 47 
Webb, H. O. Crossing Watchman Toronto 36 
Yates, E. crossing Watchman Toront 32 
Zufelt, I. J. Locomotive Engineer Niagara Falls 23 


Ex-Employees granted annuities under the provi- 
sion of the United States Railroad Retirement Act 











NAME OCCUPATION LOCATION 
Arducant, T. section Laborer Detroit 
Baas, F. P. Ticket Clerk Royal Oak 
Barker, Etta H. Janitress Port Huron 
Barney, L. F. Boilermaker Deering 
Campbell, J. P Chief Clerk Chicago 
DeMott, G. H Train Baggagen Port Huron 
French, H. Car Repairer Port Huron 
Heydlauff, F. D Locomotive Engineer Durand 
arshall, T. T. Pipefitter De t +s 
Phillips, H. Crossing Watchman Rs 
Rabidue, A. G Car Repairman PAS 
Ropa, W. J. Yrossing Watchman oer, 

Y € Duranc ‘e > - 
ae Yard ig - iccnaae FAMILY GATHERING in honor of retiring conductor Major Davies (seated 
Steadman, E. O. Supvr. of Track Pontiac with Mrs. Davies) brought together a number of CNR people. Standing, 
news. ?. sy <n Seo from left, are Mrs. D. Ladd, daughter of Mr. Davies; Ted Davies, with 
Wright. W. A. Signal Maintainer Detroit TCA; William Davies, brother, with 40 years in Point St. Charles shops; 

Mrs. Violet Adams, daughter, whose late husband also worked for CNR. 
Employees Retired Under the Provident Major Davies 
Fund Act during the month of August oe gee 

YEARS The retirement of Conduc- 
NAME OCCUPATION LOCATION SERVICE ‘or Major Davies of Montreal 
A 1.E. 2 ci was marked by members of 
on © fh. nec ae 43 his family and friends, who 
Bourgeois, J. E. Eeomnae 33 made him guest of honor at 
Bousees. F Ct a1 a party given by Mrs. Davies, 
Colburn, A. D. pean: 45 and held at the home of 
Constable, H. L. General Foreman 46 Albert Gough, Mr. Davies 
—"* a po son-in-law and foreman of 
Hebert, Wate! shman 35 the carpenter shop in the 
Hennebeiry -@. Assi ar 43 superintendent of buildings 

owar 37 . > ® 
Hodgin. T. _ Saint J cae 38 department at Montreal. ; 
Johnson, H. L. Elect. 34 Mr. Davies started braking 
Kierstead, J. D. raneman Sar ieedeellt yn 42 with the Grand Trunk at 
th A. Sectionmar — jne 4 Montres| in 1018 ond Was 
c 2- a Laborer yncton 9 3, s s 

soon, J. a s ec oem ee on Div = promoted to conductor in YARD HELPER at Mimico for 35 
MeLeo od. G. E. Seniecine + me A 39 1923. He served overseas with years, Ernie Johnson, left, received 
Mitton, A. D. Section Foremar Port Elgin 35 the Royal Canadian Artillery parting gifts from his fellow em- 
Sthasey. rg c. - Sectionmar Newcastle 35 in the First World War, and _ ployees, and congratulations from 
Plante, 3 _R. pecieten ene | inte 32 won the Distinguished Ser- Trainmaster Bill Ward as he 
ennai W. A. Blacksmith Moncton 37 vice Medal. ended his last day on the job. 
Steeves, C. A. Assistant Foreman Moncton 40 
Walton, G. U. Chief Clerk Moncton 46 
Wilson, L. R Morse Operator Moncton 40 





rt the Eud of the Ruu 








CLAUDE CHAPMAN, right, locomotive fireman at Halifax, receives a 
billfold, the parting gift of his fellow employees, from A. J. Mc- 
Keown, roundhouse foreman. Mr. Chapman had 30 years of service. 

















EDWARD GOVE, assistant district engineer at Toronto, second from left, 
is presented with a bag of ‘“‘wampum”’ money at a retirement dinner in 
his honour. Making the presentation is W. E. Griffiths, chief engineer, 


and looking on are Mrs. 


Gove and C. 


Biegler, district engineer. 


Alder Gamache 

Alder J. Gamache, switch- 
tender for the Central Ver- 
mont at St. Albans, Vt., has 
retired. 

A native of Adams, Mass., 
Mr. Gamache entered service 
in 1945. 


Harry Faryna 
Harry Faryna, section 


foreman at Edmonton, has 
retired after 42 years with 
the company. 

Joining the service in 1915 
at Scriven, Alta., as a section- 
man, he was promoted to 
foreman a year later. 

Mr. Faryna_ served for 
many years as_ secretary- 
treasurer of St. Paul Lodge 
1948, B.M.W.E. 


nat: bet i a 


oT; Fan 


Jo 
e 
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RAY DORWARD ends a long 
the Port MHuron-Sarnia tunnel. 


Ray Dorward 

Ray L. Dorward, telegraph 
operator and leverman at 
the West Summit signal 
tower of the St. Clair River 
Tunnel at Port Huron, has 
tapped out his last message 
to the Sarnia tower, and has 
retired. 

The tower workers are re- 
sponsible for making sure 
that there is only one train 
in the tunnel at a time. The 
system uses small, tube-like 
keys, called staffs, which 
lock the switches controlling 
the single track through the 
tunnel and take the place of 
the usual train orders. This 
method, formerly used exten- 
sively, is now on the way out, 
and the St. Clair setup, the 
only one of its kind left on 
the Grand Trunk Western, is 
to be replaced by centralized 
traffic control. 

The tunnel under the St. 
Clair River from Sarnia to 
Port Huron was the first 
international submarine rail- 
way tunnel and has been in 
operation since 1891. 


Ted Clark 
G. Harcourt 

More than 100 friends 
from Windsor, St. Thomas, 
London, Chatham, Bothwell 
and Thamesville met at 
Glencoe to honor Ted Clark, 
retiring as roadmaster with 
CNR-Wabash at Chatham, 
and George Harcourt, retir- 
ing sectionman, of Newbury. 
Mr. Clark has 45 years’ ser- 
vice and Mr. Harcourt 32 
years. 

Officers present included 
W. J. Rupert, superintend- 
ent, A. F. McCoubrey, divi- 
sional engineer, J. G. Sauder, 
roadmaster, St. Thomas, and 
Alex Wilson, assistant road- 
master, Newbury. 


Wilfred Willette 

Wilfred Willette, locomo- 
tive engineer at St. Albans, 
has retired after more than 
half a century of service. 

Mr. Willette joined the CV 
auditing department in 1906 
and left in 1909 to become a 
telegrapher. He started fir- 
ing in 1916 and was promoted 
to engineer in 1922. 


He had been 
the company at retirement, and had railroaded for 51 


career shepherding trains through 


39 years with 
years. 


“Seotty” Turnbull 

After 38 years as a rail- 
road man, more than 15 of 
them as assistant foreman 
of CNR’s Spadina yards at 


Toronto, Walter “Scotty” 
Turnbull has retired. 
Fellow workers made a 


presentation to Mr. Turnbull 
on his retirement. 

Born in Glasgow, he came 
to Canada in 1911, and with 
the exception of a few years 
in Belleville, he and his fam- 
ily have lived in Toronto 
since that time. 








Grimsby Independent Photo 
FINAL MESSAGE goes out on the 
teletype and Herb Lindensmith 
wraps up a 45-year career with 
the C di Nati |. He was 
serving as agent at Grimsby, Ont. 
at the time of his retirement. 
“Lindy” Lindensmith 

Herb Lindensmith has re- 
tired as agent at Grimsby, 
closing out a 45-year career 
as a railroadman. 

A surprise party was given 
to Mr. Lindensmith by 
friends and _ relatives, at 
which he and Mrs. Linden- 
smith were presented with 
a set of luggage. 

Starting with the Grand 
Trunk as a porter at Norval 
in 1912, Mr. Lindensmith 
served as porter, baggage- 
man and operator at a num- 
ber of stations before going 
to Grimsby as agent in 1924. 
He was overseas on military 
service between 1915 and 
1919. 
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G. F. NELSON, ending his service as superintendent of terminals at 
Vancouver, exchanges a few last chuckles with J. R. Brown, left, general 
freight agent, and R. H. Robertson, right, general superintendent, British 
Columbia district. Mr. Nelson was presented with a purse at a retire- 
ment party attended by 100 of his fellow officers and employees. 


George Nelson 

George F. Nelson, terminal 
superintendent at Vancouver, 
has retired after 41 years 
with the Canadian National. 

Mr. Nelson, who spent his 
entire railway life in termin- 
al work, was born in Carle- 
ton Place, Ont. He started 
his CNR career in 1916 as a 
yardman in the Ottawa ter- 
minals, and later advanced 
to yardmaster. In 1941 he 
was promoted to general 


yardmaster of the Toronto 
Términals and, in 1943 was 
named assistant superintend- 
ent of the passenger termin- 
als in Montreal. 

Mr. Nelson later became 
assistant superintendent of 
the Montreal terminal, and, 
in 1948, was appointed su- 
perintendent of the busy 
Lakehead terminals at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. He 
was transferred to Vancou- 
ver in 1952. 








Pre ied 


MIKE McBRIDE is congratulated by Bill Ward, left, trai t 





at Mimi 





as he enters retirement. Mr. McBride served as yard helper, trucker ond 
brakeman since 1916, and has been yard foreman at Mimico since 1943. 





Metro Fedryk 

After 46 years of railroad- 
ing, Metro Fedryk, section 
foreman at Broadway, Sask., 
has retired. 

Born in Austria, Mr. Fed- 
ryk came to Canada in 1911, 
starting his railroad career 
as a sectionman the same 
year at Erickson, Man, After 
several moves he went to 
Broadway 4as section foreman 
in 1938. 

To mark his retirement, 
the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees 
Lodge No. 349 made a presen- 
tation to him. 


Neil Lowes 

With 48 years railway 
service behind him, Neil S. 
Lowes, conductor on the 
Portage-Brandon division has 
made his last run with the 
CNR. 

Born at Chapleau, Ont., he 
joined the railway in 1909 
as a cableman, becoming a 
brakeman at Dauphin, Man., 
in 1911. He remained at 
Dauphin for more than a ae- 
cade, subsequentiy serving at 
locations all over the West- 
ern Region before moving to 
the Portage-Brandon  divi- 
sion. 
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DOUBLE RETIREMENT at Montreal saw two veteran train service men 
end long careers. Shaking hands are J. A. Gamache, left, and A. 
Paquette, while A. N. Gibson, assistant superintendent, and Omer Boivin, 
general superintendent, look on. Mr. Gamache started as an extra gang 
laborer in 1907, and transferred to main line service as a brakeman in 
1913. Mr. Paquette started braking in 1918, and was promoted to con- 
ductor in 1941. Both men were on suburban runs when they retired. 





Eric Moscarella 


Retiring after 38 years’ 
service with Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Eric Mosca- 
rella, industrial lease clerk 
in the real estate depart- 
ment at Winnipeg, was given 
a warm send-off at a dinner 
held in his honor. 

G. G. Baird, regional 
manager of the real estate 
department, made a presen- 
tation of a well-filled wallet 
to him on behalf of his 
friends and colleagues. 

Born in London, England, 
Mr. Moscarella first worked 
for the railway in 1919 when 
he joined the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Development Com- 
pany at Winnipeg as a cash- 
ier. He later served as chief 
clerk, transferring to the 
land- section of the real es- 
tate department 
site inspector 


POWER MOWER, in every sense of 
the word, was the parting gift of 


as a town- his associates to Fred Power, 
in 1920, and 


center, retiring senior buyer in 
held other positions before’ the purchasing department, To- 
being appointed industrial ronte. With him is Mrs. Power and 


lease clerk in 1950. Harry Maude, purchasing agent. 











PETER MACKINNON, who worked on trains out of Moncton for 40 
years, is seen receiving the best wishes of Walter Mitchell, left, assist- 
ant superintendent, Moncton division, as he enters retirement. Start- 
ing as a brakeman in 1917, Mr. MacKinnon was made conductor 
in 1941, and for 18 years served as local chairman of the B. of R. T. 
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John McLean 


With 38 years’ railroad 
service behind him, John D. 
McLean, agent at Emerson, 
Man., has retired. 

Born at Ohio, NS., he 
joined the CNR at Tannin, 
Ont., in 1918, moving’ to 
Emerson as an operator in 
1921. 

A special party wasvheld at 
Emerson in his honor and a 
presentation of a purse was 
made to him on behalf of his 
friends and colleagues. 


Rannie MacLean 


Rannie MacLean, popular 
conductor on the Sydney- 
Truro run, was given a royal 
farewell with fireworks when 
he completed 41 years of ser- 
vice. 

At Truro, N.S., Mr. Mac- 
Lean and his crew, engineer 
Ben Morrison, fireman E. O. 
Lewis and brakeman Danny 
MacGillivray, were treated to 
a chicken dinner. As the train 
pulled out for Sydney, a 
fusillade of torpedoes on the 
tracks marked its departure, 
and similar crackling ova- 
tions followed at New Glas- 
gow, Antigonish, Havre Bou- 
cher and Sydney. In Sydney 
he was met by a large dele- 
gation of officials and employ- 
ees, and at his home he was 
guest of honor at another 
dinner. 

Mr. MacLean joined the 
railway in 1916, and has been 
on the Sydney-Truro run for 
many years. 








& 


GRANDDAD Mcinnis will have more 
time for grandchildren Kim Mc- 
Innis and Brian MacDonald now 
that he has ended his railroading. 


John McInnis 


John Joseph McInnis, 
engineer on the crack Super 
Continental, has retired at 
Capreol after a railroading 
career that began in 1915, 
when he entered the CGR as 
a bridgeman at Cochrane. 

Mr. McInnis moved to the 
motive power department as 
a cleaner at Grant in 1917, 
and became a fireman later 
in the same year. 

A large group of friends 
and fellow railroaders met 
him when he brought in his 
last train. and wished him a 
happy retirement. 


Peter Lasko 

Another veteran of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific said 
goodbye to the Iron Road 
when Peter Lasko, locomo- 
tive engineer at Transcona, 


Winnipeg, retired after 39 
years of service with the 
CNR. 


Born in Austria, he came 
to Canada as a youth, joining 
the G.T.P. at Transcona in 
1918 as a fireman. He was 
promoted to engineer in 1944. 
At a party held to celebrate 
his retirement, Mr. Lasko 
was presented with a purse 
by his colleagues. 

Other presentations were 
made by friends and rela- 
tives. 


Pierre St. Pierre 


A railroader for 45 years, 
Pierre A. St. Pierre, yard 
clerk at Riviére du Loup, 
Que., was honored on the 
occasion of his retirement 
when he received a gift from 
his co-workers, presented by 
C. E. Pelletier, assistant su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. St. Pierre joined the 
railway in 1911 as a porter. 
He was made a car checker 
in 1915 and since 1922 has 
been yard clerk, working at 
Riviére du Loup during his 
entire career. He is a long- 
ag member of the CB of 


A. B. Lee 


Retiring from the CNR 
after 38 years of service, 
A. B. Lee, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Portage-Bran- 
don division at Brandon, was 
honored at a farewell party. 

Born at Manotick, Ont., 
Mr. Lee joined the CNR in 
1919 as a yard agent at 
Transcona, Man. He moved 
to Jasper in the same capa- 
city in 1925, becoming yard- 
master in 1928. He was ap- 
pointed acting assistant sup- 
erintendent at Edson in 1939, 


assistant superintendent at 
North Battleford in 1941, 
assistant superintendent at 


Sioux Lookout in 1942, and 
moved to Brandon in 1944. 


R. J. Cox 


R. J. Cox of Palmerston 
has retired from the CNR 
after serving the railway 43 
years. His last job was firing 
the boiler at the roundhouse 
in Palmerston. 

Mr. Cox was given a fare- 
well dinner by fellow em- 
ployees. 


Harold Gillis 


Harold Gillis, general 
chairman of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, has 
retired after completing a 
railroading career that start- 
ed in 1914, when he entered 
the CGR as _ operator at 
Point Tupper, N.S. 

In 1938, Mr. Gillis was 
appointed agent at Port 
Hawkesbury, and in 1952 was 
granted leave of absence to 
take over the general chair- 
manship of the O.R.T. 
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“GUS” CHISHOLM, left center, accepts the farewell gift of his associates 
as he attends his last meeting with the superintendent's staff at 
Halifax, before retiring as supervisor of safety and fire protection for 
the Atlantic Region. Others, from left, are Stan McGrath, general yard- 
master, Rockingham; Jack Davis, assistant superintendent; Sherman 
Rideout, acting master mechanic; and J. A. Salterio, port agent. 


NORMAN NELSON, bringing to an end his railroading career as B. & B. 
foreman on the Vancouver Island division, receives the parting gift of 
his associates at a farewell party. From left, R. A. Bell, transportation 


assistant; F. Wellsmith, 
retired carman; Mr. 
retired B. & B&B. 


Nelson; 
carpenter; 


Norman Nelson 


Friends and associates 
gathered to wish B & B 
Foreman Norman Nelson a 
long and happy retirement 
after 36 years with the rail- 
road. 

Mr. Nelson began his rail- 
roading career as a bridge- 
man on the B.C. district and 
since that time has worked 
as hoist and pile driver op- 
erator and B & B foreman, 
completing his career on the 
Vancouver Island division. 

During the farewell party 
attended by local railway of- 
ficials together with numer- 
ous friends and associates 
and several retired B & B 
oldtimers, Mr. Nelson was 
presented with a wallet full 
of money. 


Michael Foley 


Michael Joseph Foley has 
retired as section foreman at 
Antigonish, N.S., after a 40- 
year term of service with the 
railway. 

Joining the company in 
1917 as a_ sectionman at 
Riversdale, N.S., Mr. Foley 
shortly afterwards went on 
active war service, serving 
until 1919. He returned to 


retired B. & B. 
W. Keck, 
D. H. 


foreman; W. Hamilton, 
retired conductor; A. Nicol, 
Eckford, division engineer. 


the railway as a sectionman, 
and during the ensuing years 
has worked at a number of 
places in Nova Scotia, in- 
cluding Harbour au Bouche, 
Bayfield Road, West Bay, 
Wallace, Pugwash, South 
River, Mulgrave, Inverness, 
New Glasgow and Antigon- 
ish. He was first appointed 
section foreman in 1924. 


Jay Justin 


A perfect service record— 
never late for a trip and 
never a run missed—is the 
fine record left behind by 
Jay Justin, brakeman on the 
Muskegon-Detroit run. 

Mr. Justin had been with 
the GTW 47 years when he 
retired. 


Joseph MacKay 

A career of more than 40 
years in the cabs of CNR 
locomotives was ended with 
the retirement of engineer 
Joseph Howe MacKay of 
Stellarton, N.S. He joined 
the railway in 1907 as a call 
boy at Stellarton, and in 
1910 was made a locomotive 
cleaner. In 199% he was pro- 
moted to fireman, and has 
been an engineer since 1916. 


EFFIE BELL, who joined the company in 1917, receives the best wishes 
of Jack Martin, CN Telegraphs manager at Ottawa as she ends her work- 
ing career. Miss Bell was head bookkeeper for CNT, Ottawa from 1957. 


Hamilton Spectator Photo 
J. G. COX retiring freight agent at Hamilton, accepts a gift from W. C. 
Little, on behalf of his associates. Looking on is R. S. Carey, assistant 
superintendent. During his 46 years with the company Mr. Cox worked 
as chief clerk at Danforth and Toronto, and as agent at Ottawa. He 
had been at Hamilton since 1953. W. Haydon, shed foreman, 
also made a presentation to Mr. Cox on behalf of the shed staff. 


GORDON HATFIELD, leaving behind 40 years of railroading, receives a 
cheque, the parting gift of his associates from fellow engineer Don Fitz- 
patrick (right). Standing next to Mr. Fitzpatrick is G. O. Baker, terminal 
superintendent at Saint John. Mr. Hatfield started with the company in 
1918 as a locomotive fireman, and was promoted to engineer in 1940. 
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POLICEMAN’S LOT can be a happy one, judging from Alex Stewart's 
expression as he accepts the retirement gift of his railroad associates 


from George Shea, right, 


Alex Stewart 

A long and distinguished 
career as a railway police of- 
ficer has ended with the re- 
tirement at Montreal of Alex 
Stewart, inspector of investi- 
gation. 

The event was marked by 
his associates, who presented 
him with a sizeable purse, 
the presentation being made 
by George A. Shea, director 
of investigation. 

Mr. Stewart started rail- 
roading as a carman’s helper 
at Montreal in 1920, and 
transferred to the investiga- 
tion department as a consta- 
ble in 1924. He was promoted 
to investigator in February 
1933, and to special agent in 
December of that year. In 
1950 he was appointed in- 
spector. 

In his 33 years as a police 
officer, he has seen the in- 
vestigation department staff 
grow from 120 men to its 


director 


of investigation at Montreal. 


present strength of more than 
700. 

Mr. Stewart acted as secu- 
rity officer during the visit 
to Canada of the late King 
George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and during Canadian 
visits by Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands, Sir Winston 
Churchill and Presidents 
Roosevelt and Eisenhower, 
and one of his most treasur- 
ed possessions is a_ signed 
photograph of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip, 
which he acquired during the 
royal visit of 1951. 


Michael Lewicki 


With 35 years’ service with 
the CNR to his credit, sec- 
tionman Michael Lewicki of 
Ethelbert, Man., has retired. 
Born in Poland, he entered 
the CNR in March, 1922, and 
since has worked at various 
points on the Dauphin divi- 
sion. 








Fredericton Gleaner photo 


JUST REMEMBERING family birthdays should account for plenty of 
Engineer Bruce Cameron's spare time, now that he has retired. When 
he brought his last train into Fredericton, he was welcomed by fam- 
ily and friends, and was given a purse and money by his associates. 
From left, front row: James, Paul and Michael Furlong, and Bryan 
Ca on, g s. Second row: Mrs. Raymond Furlong; Mrs. Wallace 
Cameron; Mrs. Herbert Maston, daughter; Mrs. Cameron; Mr. Cameron; 
son Wallace. Third row: Raymond Furlong; Sheed Maston, grand- 





daughter; Ross Cameron, son; 


and Reginald Cameron, grandson. 
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Harvey Triplett 

Honoring Harvey M. Trip- 
lett, assistant chief dispatcher 
at Edmonton, an _ informal 
gathering was held on the 
occasion of his retirement 
after 44 years’ service. 

A presentation was made 
to him by Michael Losinki, 
superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the Alberta district, 
on behalf of friends and col- 
leagues. 

Born in Kankakee, Illinois, 
Mr. Triplett came to Canada 
in 1913 to join the Grand 
Trunk Pacific’s Lake Super- 
ior division as an agent-oper- 
ator. Prior to being appointed 
to Edmonton, he was assist- 
ant superintendent at Prince 
George and chief dispatcher 
at Smithers. 





BILL BLACKLOCK was ending 46 
years of railroading when he 
brought the Super Continental into 
Sioux Lookout on his last trip, and 
was greeted by Mrs. Blacklock. 
They are now living at Kelowna. 








CONDUCTOR SAM ANDERSON, of Ottawa, right, was guest of honor at 
a reception in his home when he retired to bring a close to his railroad 
career after 45 years in train service. He is seen being congratulated by 
G. T. Dunn, superintendent at Ottawa, while Mrs. Anderson looks on. 





Fred Gallagher 
James Rams2y 

Retiring from express ser- 
vice, Fred Gallagher, express 
messenger, and James Ram- 
say, express porter, of Win- 
nipeg, were honored by some 
70 fellow employees and 
friends. 

As he returned to Winni- 
peg from his last run, Mr. 
Gallagher, with Mr. Ramsay, 
was ushered aboard an ex- 
press cart and piped out of 
the station by Piper George 
Douglas and Drummer An- 
drew Swan. 

Later, at a_ reception, 
chaired by Michael Didur, 
presentations were made to 
both by Mr. Didur and J. 
Borthwick, on behalf of the 
road and terminal employ- 
ees. 

Mr. Gallagher, a native of 
Belfast, Ireland, joined the 
express department as a mes- 
senger in 1914, and during 
his long career served on 
both the Pacific and western 
divisions. 

Mr. Ramsay, born at Big: 
gar, Scotland, has served 
the express department since 
1922 both ag Winnipeg and 
on tke Winfipeg-Armstrong 
run. 


B. Sobkowicz 

With the railway since 
1912, section foreman B. Sob- 
kowicz of Yorkton, Sask., has 
retired. Born in Poland, he 
came to Canada as a young 
man and joined the CNR at 
Wainwright, Alta., as a sec- 
tionman. 


He was secretary-treasurer 
of the B.M. of W.E. lodge at 
Yorkton from 1943 to 1956 
and on his retirement from 
the railway the lodge pre- 
sented him with a wallet and 
cash. 


A. W. Wiles 

Friends and co-workers 
were on hand to greet A. W. 
Wiles, locomotive engineer 
at Saskatoon, when he pulled 
into the station there on his 
last run before going into 
retirement. 

Joining the railway 46 
years ago at Winnipeg, he 
moved to Saskatoon in 1920 
after serving with the Cana- 


‘dian Army overseas. For the 


past 10 years he has been on 
the Saskatoon-Regina run 
and was one of the first en- 


gineers to operate the new 


Railiners on that line. 
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Antony MacDonald 


Friends and co-workers of 
brakeman Antony MacDon- 
ald gathered at his home at 
Port Hawkesbury, N.S., to 
honor him on the occasion of 
his retirement after more 
than 40 years with the rail- 
way. 

Mr. MacDonald began his 
railroading career when he 
was just 15 years old, as a 
crew member of the S53. 
Scotia train ferry. Subse- 
quently he worked as bag- 
gageman at Point Tupper, 
sectionman at MacIntyre 
Lake, roundhouse employee 
at Sydney, and in 1917 was 
appointed brakeman on the 
Sydney-Point Tupper run. 
For the past seven years he 
has been on the Inverness 
run. 


Bryce Bishop 

An outstanding career of 
50 years with Canadian Na- 
tional terminated on August 
31 with the retirement of D. 
Bryce Bishop, general freight 
agent of the company’s At- 
lantic Region at Moncton. 


A native of Moncton, Mr. 
Bishop joined the railway in 
1907 as a junior clerk, and 
advanced through successive 
posts to an appointment as 
chief tariff clerk in 1919 and 
to chief clerk in 1927. In 1940 
he was appointed division 
freight and district passenger 
agent at Charlottetown, and 
in 1943 went to Saint John as 
division freight agent. He re- 
mained there until his ap- 
pointment as general freight 
agent at Moncton in 1952. 

He is widely known in rail- 
way, shipping, and commer- 
cial circles generally through- 
out the Atlantic provinces. 


Active in social and com- 
munity affairs, Mr. Bishop is 
a past president of the Monc- 
ton Curling Association and a 
leading member of the Ro- 
tary Club there. 


David McLean 
George Doherty 

David McLean and George 
Dohery, retiring from the CN 
Express department at Ed- 
monton, were guests of hon- 
or at a retirement banquet 
held in Edmonton and re- 
ceived gifts and good wishes 
from their railway col- 
leagues. 

Mr. McLean, an account- 
ant, joined the express de- 
partment at Calgary in 1920, 
being transferred to Edmon- 
ton in 1932. He worked there 
ever since in various capaci- 
ties including chief clerk. In 
1949 he joined the express 
traffic department as a traf- 
fic inspector and held this 
position until 1956 when he 
returned to the express de- 
partment as an accountant. 

Mr. Doherty joined the CN 
Express at Edmonton in 1924. 
He served as yard porter, 
motorman, and waybill clerk 
before he reached his final 
position of collector. 





STEWARD BILL ANDREWS, right, is congratulated by Harry Craib, 
superintendent, sleeping, dining and parlor car department, Toronto, 
on his retirement. Mr. Andrews has served on nearly all the Toronto- 
Montreal and Ottawa-Windsor runs since he started in 1927. 





A CHEQUE, the parting gift of his associates, is presented to Joseph 
Alyre (Peter) LeBlanc, right, by H. J. MacDougall, car foreman at Monc- 
ton, while Bud MacMullen, chargehand, looks on at centre. Mr. Leblanc 
was born at Moncton and had 45 years of service there when he retired. 





178 YEARS of railroading have been written into the timebooks by the 
Simon brothers, shown as they gathered to mark the retirement of 
Douglas Simon, second from left, ending service as senior conductor on 
the Montreal-Toronto run. The others, from left, are Wilbert, retired 
CNR conductor; Wallace, a CPR man; and Maurice, CNR yardmaster at 
Brockville. Douglas started as a brakeman on the Grand Trunk in 1909, 
and spent his entire career in service between Toronto and Montreal. 
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WINNIPEG VETS 
HOLD ANNUAL PICNIC 

The Winnipeg division of 
the CNR Veterans Associa- 
tion found the weatherman 
in the best of moods for their 
annual picnic at Grand Beach, 
and 258 members and friends, 
travelling in five _ special 
coaches on the CNR train, 
were able to enjoy the outing 
in perfect weather. 

A fine dinner, followed by 
outdoor sports, filled in a 
pleasant day for the old 
timers. 

The committee in charge 
of arrangements consisted of 
Messrs. Wilson, Carlson, Ew- 
bank, Somers, Buchanan, Kel 
lock, Scobben, Sharples, 
Priest, Warning and Hunter 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred §S 
Pearce have celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary 
at Langley, B.C. 

Mr. Pearce, who joined the 
railway in Saskatchewan in 
1915, retired as an agent in 
1944. They came to British 
Columbia shortly after retire- 
ment and became residents 
of Langley in 1947. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pearce mark- 
ed the occasion with an “at 
home” at the residence of 
their son in Langley. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Fabas, 
of La Broquerie, Man., have 
celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of their wedding. 

Mr. Fabas served the CNR 
from 1907 to 1950, and was 
section foreman at La Bro- 
querie when he retired. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. Houlds- 
worth of Winnipeg have 
marked the 56th anniversary 
of their wedding. 

Mr. Houldsworth worked 
as a machinist for the CNR 
up to the time of his retire- 
ment in 1941. 








50TH WEDDING onniversary is 
marked by Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Lowe of Moncton. Mr. Lowe re- 
tired in 1955, after having served 
the Canadian National since 1918. 
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Make Sure “The Kyes Have It!” 


ITH the children back in school, 

now seems to be a good time to 
talk about eyes. While a child’s eye is 
like an adult’s in structure, it is fun- 
damentally different in the way it 
responds to the work load. For that 
reason, children’s eyes need special 
safeguarding so that they won’t break 
down in school and lead the child into 
lifelong difficulties. 

Here are some of the peculiarities of 
the youthful eye about which parents 
ought to know. A child with normal 
vision can hold its finger two or three 
inches from its nose and see that 
finger with perfect clearness. Let an 
adult try it and he will see the murky 
outlines of two fingers, badly super- 
imposed. 

How is a child able to accomplish 
this remarkable feat of vision? The 
answer is that children’s eyes, being 
soft and pliable, have a wide range 
of adaptability, or the power .to see 
clearly under difficult conditions of 
convergence and accommodation. 

Convergence means the rolling of 
the two eyes inward to any degree that 
is necessary to bring the two “lines of 
sight” to a point on the object looked 
at. Accommodation means the thicken- 
ing or thinning of the eye’s crystalline 
lens, to focus it on near objects or on 
distant ones. 

Now, when a child is looking hard 
at anything three inches away it -is 
using far more power of convergence 
and of accommodation than the eye 
should use, for its own good. The mus- 
cles which roll the eyeballs, though 
wonderfully strong, are put under 
severe strain when the eyes roll in- 
ward that far. And the little ciliary 
muscle, which brings about changes 
in the thickness of the lens, is also 
strained by any unusual demands 
upon it. 

It is true that the adaptable eye of 
a child accomplishes these feats of see- 
ing without evident effort. At first it 
seems a fine thing — we wish we had 
eyes like that! But what does it really 
mean? It means that the child is de- 
prived of some of the guides and 
standards of correct seeing, because it 
can get along very well with incorrect 
standards. 

If a child can read its book just as 


by Anne Sutherland 


well six inches away as 14 to 20 inches 
away, it may form the habit of read- 
ing at six or 20 inches, whereas 14 
inches or thereabouts is the range 
which, later, proves to be the best for 
reading. By best is meant the position 
of least eye-effort and most clarity of 
vision. 

In a class of any size the teacher 
cannot be sure that Susie or Jimmy 
and the rest are always holding their 
books at the right distance. The bad 
reading habit may be formed in spite 
of the teacher. It may be formed at 
home. 

Just why should a child want to hold 
its book only six inches away? It may 
be — and indeed quite probably is a 
fact — that the young student is near- 
sighted. That is to say, while it can 
force its eyes to function at a consid- 
erable range of distances, it naturally 
sees most comfortably: at around six 
inches. Whether actually nearsighted 
or not, the child who persistently does 
its reading at that distance is likely 
to acquire nearsightedness. 

In an adult nearsightedness is not 
hard to detect. A fully grown “myope” 






can read at six or eight inches and 
nowhere else. But the child, when put 
to the test, may be able to read at six 
or ten or fifteen inches, depending on 
how hard he tries. 

How can the fact of juvenile near- 
sightedness be discovered and cor- 
rected? This is a job for the profes- 
sional eye-man, experienced in the 
peculiarities of young eyes. He can 
make repeated tests, with and without 
trial lenses, and arrive at pretty 
accurate results. 

But the first move must come from 
the parents. Is Johnny in need of an 
eye examination — glasses, perhaps? 
How can you tell? If the child com- 
plains of aching head or stinging eyes, 
that is a pretty sure sign of trouble. 
If he has trouble following blackboard 
work, or is poor at athletic games, or 
doesn’t like to play outdoors, or cranes 
his neck or sits in unusual postures — 
take a tip and look after those eyes. 

The beginning of a new school year 
is a good time to get the youngster’s 
eyes in shape. Each year, school work 
becomes harder and more of a strain 
on the eyes. * 
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Better Vision Institute Photo 
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Last Year’s Dresses 


A simple trick can turn last year’s ordinary dress 
into an exciting new party dress for this season. 


by Mary Lang 


HIS is the season of the year when 

our lives take on a new tempo. 
All of us, business girl and housewife 
alike, wonder what we can do with last 
year’s dresses to make them fit into 
this year’s picture, as very few of us 
can afford the number of after-five 
dresses which our active life demands. 


Your basic dress . . . 


Here is a tip from the Singer Sewing 
Center specialists which may help you 
to solve your problem. Why not re- 
vamp the neckline of last year’s black 
dress? You may have worn it to the 
office or on every-day occasions at 
home. But if it is not worn out, it will 
be new for after-five. 

All you need to begin with is a really 
basic dress with a simple skirt and 
bodice and conventional closed neck- 
line. This classic style is never out of 
fashion. You can give it a dressy look 
by opening up the neck and framing 
it with contrasting fabric. A low back 
V is the fashion this fall and velvet 
is favored for after dark costumes. 

Besides altering your dress in such 
a dramatic way that no one would 
recognize it, this is the kind of remod- 
elling which even an amateur home 
dressmaker who has only one or two 
dresses to her credit can do success- 
fully. 

Just put on your old dress and de- 
cide where the new neckline would 
look best. You will want to show your 
throat in front and a little of the 
shoulder line at the back to get the 
best effect. Then run a basting line 
where you want the new neckline to 
be. Round out this basting line in front 
and taper it to the V at the back. Cut 
off the old collar a half an inch above 
the basting line. 

Cut a bias strip of velvet three 


inches wide and an inch longer than 
the basting line. Fold this in half 
lengthwise with the napped sides to- 
gether and stitch both ends a half an 
inch from the edge. Trim the raw 
edges, turn the fabric inside out and 
press. Starting at the point of the V 
in the back, stitch one edge of the 





Singer Photo 
- . « becomes your new dress. 


collar to the basting line on the dress, 
then trim the edges. Turn under the 
other edge of the collar and hand hem 
it in position. Slip stitch the two ends 
of the velvet together at the back. 

Another idea for remodelling a basic 
dress which will put you right in the 
front of fashion this year is to add a 
fur collar. They are wearing fur on 
dresses, suits, coats, in fact on every- 
thing on which fur can be worn. 
Everyone has odds and ends of fur 
about the house. If you have no pieces 
of fur to spare, buy some of the smart 
new fur fabric, imitation lamb or 
leopard. Make fur cuffs, too, if you 
wish. »*& 


Buying Jewellery 
Takes A Bit 
Of Deep Thought 


IHERE is more to the business of 

choosing jewellery than merely 
selecting pieces which appeal to you. 
Jewellery should be chosen to fit your 
personality. It should accent or high- 
light your best features. If you receive 
enthusiastic compliments about your 
jewellery, it’s not doing what it should. 
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Instead of complimenting, the jewel- 
lery is competing with you. 

Here are some hints which may be 
helpful next time you are buying jew- 
ellery. A slim woman should avoid 
large brooches and heavy stones. She 
should concentrate on jewellery of 
delicate design, of slender lines. A 
short or stocky woman should avoid 
heavy jewellery such as wide brace- 
lets, large brooches, chokers and 
heavy necklaces. She should choose 
smaller pieces, preferably of elliptical 
design. The small woman, with small- 
boned structure, has the widest choice. 
Small and delicate pieces are espe- 
cially good for her. She should, how- 
ever, avoid extremely large jewellery 
which might give her a_ top-heavy 
appearance. 

Again, keep your coloring in mind. 
A blonde woman is complimented 
most by delicate shades like those 
found in the sapphire, turquoise, opal 
and morganite. 

The woman with red hair should be 
extremely careful. She should avoid 
colors which will clash with hair and 
complexion. The best jewels for her 
are the emerald, peridot, tourmaline 
and amethyst. A brunette can carry 
strong, full colors effectively, such as 
rubies, garnets and topaz. 

Diamonds, of course, add the gla- 
mour note for any woman. They are 
the universal gem so far as coloring 
is concerned. The shape of the cut 
should suit the shape of the finger. 
Aside from its own beauty, the dia- 
mond is extremely effective in accent- 
ing the beauty of other gems. 

Pearls can be worn by any woman, 
regardless of coloring, weight or 
height. Because of their shape and the 
way they take on color, they are most 
adaptable and complement women of 
any age. * 


Courtesy: Canadian Jewellers Association. 


Whole Family 
Needs To Have 
Good Breakfast 


by Kathleen Cousins 


IEEEN-AGE girls are _ notorious 
breakfast-skippers. Surveys have 
found that almost 60 per cent of this 
age group habitually eat breakfasts 
that are not adequate for their physi- 
cal needs. Nor are teen-age girls the 
only culprits — one-third of teen-age 
boys and one-half of the adult popula- 
tion skip or skimp breakfast. 
Research has demonstrated that for 
young and old alike, good breakfast 
habits are essential for maximum 
efficiency, both mental and physical, 
during the late morning hours and 
that a basic cereal and milk breakfast 
is a sound one. 
The light, modern cereal and milk 
basic breakfast composed of fruit, 
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cereal, milk, bread and butter and pro- 
viding one-fourth of the daily caloric 
requirement and one-fourth of the 
daily protein requirement is superior 
in maintaining efficiency in the late 
morning hours compared either to a 
smaller or a larger breakfast. 


High school teachers have found 
that the most successful way to reach 
teen-age girls is to interest them in 
good eating for today’s good looks and 
good health. They are not concerned 
that poor eating habits during their 
teen-age years may cause problems 
later in life. They are interested in 
today and today only. Teachers and 
mothers must work together as a team 
to get results. Teachers through good 
grooming and nutrition classes can 
stress the importance of eating three 
good meals, starting each day with a 
good breakfast. Vitality, pep and en- 
thusiasm are not often present in a 
poorly nourished teen-ager. The other 
rules of good health are important too 
— adequate rest and sleep, and exer- 
cise. 


Mothers can play an important role 
in improving breakfast eating habits. 
Encourage your children to get to bed 
so that they will get enough rest and 
feel like getting up in the morning in 
time for breakfast. Teen-agers dislike 
to eat alone or to prepare their own 
breakfasts. Do take a few extra min- 
utes to set an attractive breakfast 
table. Vary the morning meal — with 
the more than two dozen kinds of 
breakfast cereals available, variety is 
easy. 


However, in your enthusiasm to see 
that all members of your family start 
the day with a good meal, do not over- 
look the fact that you, too, Mother, 
need to eat a good breakfast. By ex- 
ample, you set the stage for the entire 
family. If you have had to have your 
breakfast earlier, share your teen- 
ager’s breakfast by enjoying a cup of 
coffee with her. 


If your teen-ager is concerned with 
overweight, eating the light, modern 
cereal and milk breakfast can be help- 
ful in controlling her weight. There 
is less tendency to eat high calorie 
snacks or to overeat at the other two 
meals if the teen-ager starts the day 
with a good breakfast. 


Husbands, too, need a good break- 
fast in order to be able to cope with 
the strains and stresses of modern in- 
dustry and business. Many men are 
concerned with overweight or other 
health problems. For them, also, the 
light, modern cereal and milk basic 
breakfast is most helpful. It provides 
adequate protein, B vitamins, miner- 
als and food energy with a minimum 
of fat. Encourage your husband to try 
a basic breakfast of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter — and see if his 
work does not go better and if he does 
not feel better, especially in the late 
morning hours. 


So, join the group of Better Break- 
fast Boosters, and encourage your 
entire famiiy to start the day with a 
good breakfast. *% 
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Halloween Party Pickings 


by Jane Brown 


ALLOWE’EN is the time for a 
party — both for young and old. 
Here are some suggestions which may 
fit into your party plans. Our first 
suggestion is for a supper for hungry 
Hallowe’en goblins — it is for 


Quick Beans ‘N Franks 


V2 cup unsulphured 3 cans (I Ib. each) 
molasses; baked beans; 


2 tablespoons 2 cans (20 ounces 
vinegar each) kidney 

2 tablespoons pre- beans; 
pared mustard; 12 frankfurters. 


Combine molasses, vinegar and pre- 
pared mustard; mix well. Empty beans 
into skillet or casserole; stir in mo- 
lasses mixture. Place frankfurters on 
top of beans. Simmer in skillet on top 
of range 20 minutes, or cover and bake 
in skillet or casserole in a hot oven 
(425° F.) 30 to 40 minutes. Serve with 
heated relish. Yield: 12 servings. 


Hallowe’en Tarts 


1 envelope (un- 3 egg whites, un- 
flavored) gelatin; beaten; 

2/3 cup sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 

V4 teaspoon salt; 34 cup shredded coco- 

1¥2 cups milk; nut, cut; 

2 squares unsweet- 9 baked 4-inch tart 
ened chocolate; shells; 

3 egg yolks, slightly Candy corn, 
beaten; 


Mix gelatin, 1/3 cup of the sugar, 
salt and milk in top of double boiler. 
Add chocolate. Cook over hot water 
until chocolate is melted and gelatin 
is thoroughly dissolved. Blend well 
with rotary egg beater. Pour slowly 
over egg yolks, stirring constantly. 
Return mixture to double boiler and 
cook 3 three minutes longer, stirring 
constantly. Cool 10 minutes. 

Beat egg whites until foamy 
throughout. Add remaining 1/3 cup 
sugar gradually and continue beating 





Baker's Chocolate Photo 


until mixture will stand in stiff peaks. 
Fold in chocolate mixture gradually, 
blending well. Add vanilla and coco- 
nut. Turn into tart shells. Make 
Hallowe’en faces on tarts, using candy 
corn — which you can buy at the dime 
store — to form eyes, nose and mouth. 
Our final recipe is for 


Hallowe'en Apple Witches 


12 to 15 large red 5 cups crisp rice 
apples; cereal; 

VY, cup butter or Marshmallows for 
margarine; witches’ faces. 

V2 pound marsh- 
mallows; 


Wash and polish apples. Melt mar- 
garine or butter in large saucepan. 


Add marshmallows. Cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly until melted 
and mixture is smooth. Remove from 
heat. Add rice cereal. Stir until well 
mixed and cereal is coated with marsh- 
mallow. 

With buttered or moistened hands, 
form about half of mixture into cones 
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for tall crown of the witches’ hats. 
Form the rest into flat discs for the 
brims. Assemble the hats and place 
on apples at whatever angle you like. 
Snip marshmallows with wet scissors 
into pieces for eyes, a long, hooked 
nose and mouth. The cut sides will 
stick to the apples. 


Apple Marshmallow Kabobs 

Red Delicious apples; marshmal- 
lows; cinnamon; granulated sugar. 

To prepare, cut red Delicious apples 
into wedges and remove seeds. String 
apple wedges on metal skewers alter- 
nately with marshmallows. Sprinkle 
apples with a mixture of cinnamon 
and granulated sugar. Slide under the 
broiler for a few minutes to toast 
marshmallows and tinge the apples 
with brown freckles of cinnamon 
sugar. The apple wedges do not cook 
— they are cool and crisp inside, with 
the skin and outside lightly blistered 
and crusty. These Kabobs may also be 
done on wiener forks over an open fire 
or in the fireplace. These go well with 
toasted franks. 


Hallowe'en Apple Cookies 


V2 cup shortening; 2 cups all-purpose 
cup brown sugar; flour; 


2 eggs; V4 teaspoon salt; 

VW ro quick-cooking V2 teaspoon baking 
oatmeal; powder; 

1 cup raisins; V3 teaspoon soda; 

1’, cup chopped V, teaspoon cinna- 


apples; mon; 
1 teaspoon grated 1 cup chopped wal- 
lemon peel; nuts, optional. 


Cream shortening with sugar. Add 
eggs and blend well. Stir in oatmeal, 
rinsed raisins, chopped apple and 
lemon peel. Sift flour, measure and 
sift again with salt, baking powder, 
soda and cinnamon. Stir into creamed 
mixture, Add chopped walnuts if de- 
sired. Drop from a spoon onto greased 
cookie sheet. Flatten and smooth tops. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 
10 minutes. Yield: about 4% dozen 
cookies. 

To make Hallowe’en goblin faces on 
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cookies: After dropping cookie batter 
onto greased cookie sheet, dip raisins 
in corn syrup and stick to cookies for 
eyes. Cut a long triangle of red apple 
peel for nose and a curved strip for 
mouth. Dip in corn syrup and stick to 
cookies. Make grinning or owlish ex- 
pressions as desired. Bake as above. 


Appetizer Tray 


Features Cheese 


AVING a party soon? Need some 
bright new appetizer ideas? Then 
here’s your answer: A tray full of de- 
licious appetizers built around wonder- 
ful, versatile cheese. Your guests will 
be delighted with the variety of tidbits 
that taste and look so good. 

And their preparation needn’t be dif- 
ficult! Just be sure to have plenty of 
each for you can count on calls for 
seconds. 

Pictured are some of the delightful 
tidbits listed below: 





American Dairy Association 


Shown left, back section of tray, 
Summer Sausage Cornucopias — roll 
small slices of summer sausage around 
sticks of Cheddar Cheese in the shape 
of cornucopias. 

To the right of the cornucopias are 
Celery Circles and Bologna Rolls. 

Celery Circles: Generously stuff 
three or four stalks of celery with 
Blue Cheese spread or any other pas- 
teurized process cheese spread. Put 
stalks together tightly, wrap in waxed 
paper, and refrigerate for several 
hours. When ready to serve, cut into 
slices with a sharp knife and serve 
with crackers. 

Bologna Rolls: Spread Blue Cheese 
spread evenly on slices of bologna. 
Place a sweet pickle on each slice and 
roll up like a jelly roll. Chill, cut into 
slices and place a toothpick in the 
pickle to serve. 

Bologna Stacks: are pictured left at 
the front of the tray. Spread slices of 
bologna or summer sausage with Blue 
Cheese spread or softened cream 
cheese. Place pickle slices between 
the bologna slices. Chill and cut into 
wedges or squares to serve. Serve 
on toothpicks. Top with a cube of 
Cheddar Cheese if desired. 

To the right of Bologna Stacks are 
Appetizer Cream Puffs filled with 
Blue Cheese and Chicken Salad. Here 
are the recipes: 

Add butter to boiling water in sauce- 


pan and heat until butter melts. Add 
flour and stir vigorously until the 
batter forms a ball in the center of 
the pan. Remove from heat and beat 
in the eggs well, one at a time. Place 
spoonfuls of the batter on a greased 
cookie sheet, heaping them up well in 
the center. Bake at 375° F., 25-35 min- 
utes. Make a small slit in puff. Cool 
on cake rack. To serve, cut tops off 
and fill puffs with Blue Cheese and 
Chicken Salad. Replace tops. Yield: 
4 dozen small cream puffs. 


Blue Cheese and Chicken Salad 


1 cup diced cooked 2 tablespoons mayon- 
chicken; naise; 
V4 cup diced celery; Salt and pepper to 
2 tablespoons chop- taste; 
ped green pepper; 1/3 cup crumbled 
t hopped Blue Cheese. 





onion; 
Combine all ingredients and mix 
well. Yield: 1% cups. 


Nippy Cheese Toasties 
A quickie for Saturday or Sunday 
night suppers — or a snack for the 





crowd, 
6 hamburger buns, 1 small onion; 

cut in half; 1 hard cooked egg; 
V2 pound sharp V2 can tomato soup; 

cheese; tablesp ited 
V2 cup stuffed olives; butter. 

cup green 
pepper; 


Grind together the cheese, olives, 


FOUR YEARS OLD: 
Linda Brake, Humbermovth, Nfld. 
Sheila Nancy Bryce, Toronto, Ont. 
Lavrene Ann McFarlen, Regina, Sask. 
Ellen Elizabeth Whitmore, Clandeboye, Ont. 


FIVE YEARS OLD: 
Jill Holden, Toronto, Ont. 
Diana Lynn Irvine, Shellbrook, Sask. 
Kenny Lederhouse, Prince Albert, Sask. 


SIX YEARS OLD: 


Michael Fellows, Sarnia, Ont. 
Patricia Ann Holst, East Kildonan, Man. 


SEVEN YEARS OLD: 


Derek James Banfield, Lewisporte, Nfld. 
Billy Bedard, Montreal, Que. 

Derek Burns, Summerside, PEI. 

Roddy Gould, Sen Francisco, Cal. 

Di Joan Nelson, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mary Winnifred Parker, Newcastle, N.B. 
Doreen Janet Skull, Winnipeg, Man. 


EIGHT YEARS OLD: 


Warren Hay, Belleville, Ont. 

Anne tédesliousn, Prince Albert, Sask. 

Richard Leroy Nickerson, Central Port 
Movton, N.S. 
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green pepper, onion and hard cooked 
egg. Stir into this mixture the tomato 
soup and melted butter. This mixture 
can be prepared ahead of time and 
stored in the refrigerator until ready 
to spread on the buns. Butter the buns 
generously for good flavor. Spread 
the cheese mixture on the buns, place 
under the broiler for 10 minutes or 
until the cheese becomes puffy and 
slightly brown. Yield: 6 servings. 

Crisp relishes, pickles and small 
cocktail sausages dress up the serving 
dish and are good accompaniments 
with these sandwiches when served as 
a snack. 

As cheese is an important source of 
protein, here’s a treat that’s not only 
good tasting, but good for you and, 
too, it is economical and highly diges- 
tible. * 


A HEALTH HINT 


It is important to give the feet pro- 
per care. A daily bathing, especially 
alternate plungings from hot to cold 
water, will help to stimulate and 
strengthen them. Careful drying, a 
dustin, with foot powder, and well- 
fitted shoes will make standing and 
walking much more comfortable. 





NINE YEARS OLD: 
Maureen Lynn Cadden, Kamloops, B.C. 
Warren James Carrie, Montreal, Que. 
Yves Chamard, Montreal, Que. 
Paul Michael Fairman, Cochrane, Ont. 
Barbara Elizabeth Key, Jasper, Alta. 
Ann MacDonell, Mille Roches, Ont. 
Norma Madrigga, The Pas, Man. 


TEN YEARS OLD: 
Socaey Antle, Brigus, Conception Bay, 





Thomas D. Balmer, Port Huron, Ont. 
Timothy Blanchard, Ottawa, Ont. 
trae a Dawn Butt, Kamsack, Sask. 
Linda Gail Hodgson, Barrie, Ont. 
Brian Lynch, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Steve Torre, Billerica, Mass. 


ELEVEN YEARS OLD: 
Diane Jarvis, Aultsville, Ont. 
Michel Joly, Montreal, Que. 
Ma t Messeroll, London, Ont. 
David Mitchell, Edmonton, Alta. 
weline Nowlan, Coates Mills, N.B. 
Raiph Popenivk, Stenen, Sask. 
Patricia Woodall, Greenfield Park, Que. 


TWELVE YEARS OLD: 
Jean Guy Joseph, Papiliac, Que. 
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We regret to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel and pensioners. 





NAME 


Aisthorpe, A. M. 
Aitken, J. C. 
Baron, A. 
Beedy, C. N. 
Bently, J. W. 
Brennan, J. A. G. 
Briggs, C. A. 
Brown, I. L. 
Campbell, C. G. 
Carey, V. T. 
Chandler, A. J. 
Chapman, C. H. 
Coles, G. H. J. 
Cooke, T. A. 
Corlett, J. C. 
Cornell, W. A. 
Couture, W. 


AGE OCCUPATION 
72 Porter 


74 Supervisor-Signals 
74 Locomotive Engineer 
86 Agent 

74 Carman 

68 Checker 


Rel. Agt. Operator 
65 Machinist 
69 Checker 
87 B & B Foreman 
80 Yardman 


71 Agent 
85 Shear Operator 
81 Crossing Operator 


Carman’'s Helper 
66 Despatcher 
61 Conductor 
72 S.B. Fireman 
72 Sectionman 
67 Coach Painter 
aa Clerk 
70 Sectionman 
55 Sectionman 
62 Brakeman 
67 Yard Foreman 
67 Chief Clerk 
73 Conductor 
66 Conductor 
77 Patrolman 
61 Sectionman 
71 Sectionman 
65 Asst. Stationmaster 
75 Trackman 
79 Section Laborer 
65 Brakeman 
Painter 
65 Locomotive Engineer 
1 Locomotive Engineer 
67 Morse Operator 
75 Cl. Laborer 
81 Agent 
66 Shed Foreman 
69 Supt. of Signals 
68 Chief Trf. Supr. 


68 Locomotive Engineer 
74 Stationmaster 
77 Clerk 

Carman 


79 Car Repairer 

67 Yardman 

74 Section Foreman 
76 Carman’‘s Helper 
61 Express Agent 
64 Agent-Operator 
66 Crossing Watchman 
87 Carpenter 

69 Div. Engineer 
75 Sectionman 

80 Asst. Foreman 
82 Brakeman 


65 Sectionman 

66 Issuer 

68 Section Laborer 

75 Switchman 

71 Conductor 

74 Conductor 

76 Locomotive Engineer 
74 Locomotive Engineer 
75 Boilermakers’ Helper 
58 Chief Claims Clerk 
71 Checker 

66 Air Brake Fitter 


RESIDENCE 


Toronto 
London 
Chaudiere 
Prince Albert 
Victoria 
Halifax 
Bethel 
Winnipeg 
Tru*o 
Mulgrave 
Ottawa 

So. Royalton 
Winnipeg 
Jarvis 
Edmonton 
St. Thomas 
Levis 
Moncton 
Mont Joli 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Bengough 
Biggar 
Bridgewater 
Verdun 
Montreal 
Hope 

Barrie 
Vancouver 
Charlottetown 
Montenaguy 
Verdun 
Levis 
Winnipeg 
St. Casimir 
West Kildonan 
Willow Cove 
Winnipeg 
Halifax 
Rainy River 
Penticton 
Port Arthur 
Island of Orleans 
Mimico 
Saskatoon 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Winnipeg 


Ottawa 
New Glasgow 
Vancouver 
Chicoutimi 
Bemidji 
Montreal 
Brockville 
Saskatoon 
St. Moise 
Duncan 
Ottawa 


Long Beach, Cali . 


Padoue 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Kenora 
Vancouver 
Melville 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Merced, Calif. 
Riverview Heights 
Montreal 
Campbellton 





NAME 


Pearson, J. H. 
Pink, H. W. 
Poitras, J. O. F. E. 
Pope, G. R. 
Potter, B. O. 
Rainford, T. 
Redfern, H. H. 
Rochon, J. L. R. A. 
Rudell, G. H. 
Seymour, W. E. 
Simoneau, J. A. N. 
Sincennes, J. E. 
Soye, T. 

Spence, J. 
Stevens, D. C. 
Stonham, F. C. 
Suddards, W. H. 
Swanson, N. 
Troyer, R. C. 
Verville, M. 
Viens, C. J. 
Wallace, J. W. 
Walters, J. 
Watters, R. W. 
Westcott, H. 
Wilding, W. J. 
Wilson, C. O. 
Wright, F. 


NAME 


Albert, J. C. 
Bourassa, J. P. E. A. 
Bowersox, C. 
Brown, W. P. 
Bullard, C. J. 
Camplin, S. 
Cassidy, J. J. 
Coffey, E. C 


Cronkright, Judith C. 


Dale, E. G. 
Dixon, Anna R. 
Foight, G. W. 
Foreman, H. A. 
Gagnon, L. J. 
Grande, G. B. R. 
Gervais, J. G. P. 
Greaves, W. J. 
Gullens, D. E. 
Hale, T. E. J. 
Hura, J. 

Kerby, G. R. 
Knight, P. G. R. 
Lachance, J. E. R. 
Laghi, A. 

Lichti, A. F. 
Lyon, A. H. 
Membury, M. H. 
Morris, A. E. 8. 
Nordick, J. 
Novakoski, J. C. 
Pelletier, A. 
Peterson, C. 
Proulx, J. U. 
Reinhardt, F. H. 
Renaud, E. H. 
Riviere, D. A. L. 
Smith, W. J. 
Sollows, E. L. 
Sweeney, T. 
Trail, A. A. 
Wilson, R. W. A. 
Woodburn, K. D. 


AGE OCCUPATION 
88 Pirefitter 
65 Carman 
84 Messenger 
67 Machinist 
74 Wood Machinist 
80 Locomotive Engineer 
65 Waiter 
88 Sectionman 
79 Carman 
82 Painter 
75 Machinist 
80 Laborer 
71 Engineer 
78 Clerk 
78 Janitor-Baggageman 
79 Section Foreman 
66 Agent 
87 Conductor 
62 Boilermaker 
67 Asst. Suprv. Traffic 
84 Clerk 
67 Asst. Baggagemstr. 
70 Electrician 
74 Freight Claim Agent 
Super. Car Service 
76 Conductor 
EMPLOYEES 


AGE OCCUPATION 


50 
38 
62 


51 


62 


18 
53 


56 


67 


14 


30 
24 


59 
60 
35 
28 
16 
61 

62 


50 


63 


45 
67 
15 
50 
56 


54 


Agent-Operator 
Trav. Elec. Hipr. 
Warehouse Foreman 
Yard Foreman 
Blacksmith 

Train Messenger 
Asst. Chief Clerk 
Block Controller 
Clerk 

Equipment Maintnr. 
Janitress 

Leverman 
Carpenter 
Yardmaster 

Ex. Gang Laborer 
Messenger 

Asst. Foreman 
Brakeman 

Crew Despatcher 
Sectionman 

Com. Supervisor 
Yardman 

Lineman 

Climber 

Yard Clerk 

Oiler 

Chief of Ticket Bureau 
Group Suprv. Forces 
Sectionman Foreman 
Locomotive Fireman 
Ashpitman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Agent 

Machinist Helper 
Car Helper 
Locomotive Fireman 
Locomotive Engineer 
Messenger F.T. 
Machinist 

Freight Checker 
Locomotive Fireman 
Foreman 


RESIDENCE 


Toronto 

St. Boniface 
Victoriaville 
Oakland, Maine 
Transcona 
South Burnaby 
Ottawa 
Outremont 
Virginia, Minn. 
Orono 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Dublin, Ireland 
St. Vital 

Battle Creek 
Montreal 
Peterborough 
Galilee 
Aylmer 
Nicolet 

St. Albans 
Waubaushene 
Chateauguay 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
New Lenox, Ill. 
Toronto 


LOCATION 


Bridge 

Quebec District 
Kalamazoo 
Kamloops Junction 
Durand 

Pacific Div. 
Moncton 
Winnipeg Term. 
Detroit 
Montreal 
McBride 

Battle Creek 
Dauphin Div. 
St. Albans 
Calgary 
Quebec 

Fort Rouge 
Truro 

Toronto 

Fort Frances 
Toronto 
Braniford 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Woodstock 
Milwaukee 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Kuroki 

Melville 
Riviere du Loup 
Vancouver 
Charny 

Calder 

Port Arthur 
Quebec District 
Durand 
Toronto 
Stratford 
Toronto 

N. Battleford 
Toronto 























Freight claims cost the CNR over four 

million dollars last year. Much of this 

a» loss resulted from rough handling. This 
- A expense decreased our revenues... 


on ¢ | damaged our reputation. 
ATIONAL 
~S RAILWAYS 


FREIGHT LOSS AND DAMAGE PREVENTION 





THESE BONDS CAN BUILD A FUTURE 


Another Pavlova or a Florence Nightingale—what 

will she be when she grows up? BR 

Canada Savings Bonds purchased now, can provide UA 

the necessary funds when it’s time for college . . . 

for her trousseau . . . or for establishing a home. CANADA 
All the things that add up to a worthwhile future. 

Should an emergency arise, Canada Savings Bonds 

can be redeemed quickly and easily for cash at face gS AVIN 7g 
value plus earned interest. 

Sign up for a Canada Savings Bond today. You can 

do it through banks, investment dealers, trust or loan BON DS 
companies, or on the payroll savings plan where 


you work. 


A Better Buy Than Ever—Interest: First 2 Years 3'/,, Remaining 11 Years 4'/;h 





